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NEWS OF 


HE hope that the French elections would result in a Government 
T of all three of the successful parties is likely to be realised. In 
conversations with General de Gaulle, M. Schumann, the leader of 
the Catholic Left, has expressed his party’s willingness and desire 
to enter a three-party coalition; for the Socialists, M. Blum has 
stressed the necessity for all-party collaboration in an article in 
which he emphasises the progressive nature of the Catholic pro- 
gramme ; and the Communists also have signified their willingness 
to co-operate, though on terms which include control of probably at 
least three Ministries. It is to be hoped, however, that their candi- 
date for one of these Ministries is not, as has been rumoured, the 
veteran Communist André Marty, a venerable figure who possesses 
little or no administrative or executive ability. There is some doubt 
whether the Communists will accommodate themselves to the demands 
of Cabinet responsibility and surrender the luxury of criticising 
Government measures ; this is a crucial point for M. Blum, whose 
party will suffer the most if a coalition breaks down. The Com- 
munists themselves, however, continue to emphasise the moderation 
of their policy, and it would appear that their demands would be 
satisfied if a coalition could carry out the terms of the programme 
drawn up by the Council of National Resistance, representing the 
three parties, in March, 1944. While the French parties strive for 
unity, Mr. Laski has thought it appropriate to express his hopes 
that the Catholic Left will not prove “a refuge for the trusts and 
the clericals,” and his doubts of the statesmanship of General de 
Gaulle, to whom the French people has just given an overwhelming 
vote of confidence. This has earned him a sharp rebuke from 
M. Schumann, who, with some irritation, contrasts his attitude with 
that of M. Blum. At the same time, striking evidence of the Catholic 
Left’s emancipation from clericalism has been given by one of 
France’s most distinguished Catholics, M. Francois Mauriac, writing 
in the party newspaper ; on the question of church schools, he affirms 
that neutral—that is, non-denominational—schools are the only 
possible answer to the educational problem. 


The Soviet Union and the West 

In a speech to peasant leaders last week, M. Kalinin, President of 
the Supreme Soviet, dwelt on two factors affecting the Soviet Union’s 
attitude to the outside world. The first, her fear of attack from 
abroad, is one of the permanent factors in Russian policy ; and 
M. Kalinin insisted that, desp'te the advantages she has gained from 
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her victories, the Soviet Union as the only Socialist State in the 
world is still exposed to the danger of attack from her capitalist 
enemies. Unless the Russian illusion can be removed it will con- 
tinue to exercise a disastrous effect on her foreign policy, leading 
her to concentrate on consolidating her strategical position, even at 
the cost of forfeiting the confidence and trust of her Allies, which in 
fact constitute the greatest bulwark of her security. The second 
factor is the profound impression made on the Soviet troops by 
their contact with Western Europe ; M. Kalinin denounced those 
returning soldiers who are unable to conceal their admiration for 
the superior “culture” of the countries they invaded, especially 
Germany, and insisted that this petit bourgeois virus must be extir- 
pated at all costs. This is an interesting admission. What 
M. Kalinin here means by “culture” is, of course, the technical 
superiority of the West, and especially its abundance of consumption 
goods which are articles of luxury in the Soviet Union. For the 
Russian soldier in Germany this superiority was symbolised above all 
by wrist watches and the lace curtains of the typical German middle- 
class home. It will be difficult to emancipate his mind from the 
idea of Western Europe as a land flowing with milk and honey ; and 
many Soviet soldiers are showing a certain reluctance to leave the 
centres of bourgeois corruption for the paradise of Socialism. There 
are some Soviet leaders who believe that the proper answer to this 
problem is to concentrate on the production of consumption goods 
and on a vast programme of mass education to raise the educational 
level of their people. There are others, unfortunately, who think 
that to retire into complete isolation, behind a devastated frontier 
belt, is the best protection against the military and _ intellectual 
dangers of the West. 


Distress in Europe 

It is difficult to agree with Sir Arthur Salter that all the means 
are available to save the distressed countries of Europe, especially 
Germany, from starvation and disease in the coming winter. But a 
joint programme of relief by this country, the United States and 
the Dominions, such as Sic Arthur urged in Parliament last week, 
could undoubtedly save many of the children and the aged, who 
otherwise will be condemned to die; a limited programme of this 
kind is more likely to succeed than one of universal relief which is 
unattainable. Replying for the Government to Sir Arthur, Mr. Bevin 
rightly emphasised that the main obstacles to alleviating distress are 
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political, in the sense, firstly, that they arise from the terrible legacy 
of hatred left behind them by the Germans, and, secondly, that no 
considerable improvement in the situation can be expected until the 
victorious Powers have settled their differences sufficiently to embark 
on a co-ordinated programme of action. The paralysis produced by 
the political disagreements of the Allies will not, as Mr. Bevin pointed 
out, injure Germany and the other distressed countries alone. If 
epidemic and disease break out, as must be expected among popula- 
uons under-nourished, ill-housed and ill-clothed, they will not recog- 
nise the frontiers that seem all-important to statesmen ; they will 
not motice the partition of Germany into four zones or of Europe 
into sovereign States ; unlike Hitler, they will not even be deterred 
by the Channel. It may be hoped, however, that modern medicine 
may prevent the spread of epidemics on the catastrophic scale that 
followed the last war. In the meantime, there are two practical 
methods of reducing distress. The first is to transfer children from 
the most destitute te the relatively prosperous areas ; Field-Marshal 
Montgomery’s remova! of 50,000 children of Berlin shows that our 
occupation authorities are doing what they can in this sphere. The 
second method is for this country, if necessary alone, if possible 
in conjunction with her Allics, to use every means of persuading 
the Polish and Czech Governments to prevent the immediate expul- 
sions of their German populations. 


The United Nations 

After over three months of work, the executive committee of the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations has now approved 
a final report containing recommendations and proposals to be pre- 
sented to the Preparatory Commission when it meets in London 
at the end of November. The three months have not been wasted, 
and the executive committee is to be congratulated on the speed 
with which it has completed its labours. The report is a massive 
document of two hundred and fifty pages, and includes detailed 
recommendations on the establishment of all the main organs through 
which the United Nations will work ; the establishment of a trustee- 
ship system for undeveloned territories ; the reconstruction of an 
International Court of Justice ; the organisation of the United Nations 
Secretariat ; the transfer to the United Nations of the non-political 
functions of the League of Nations ; and the location and accommoda- 
tion of the Permanent Headquarters of the United Nations. As is 
well known, the headquarters will be situated in the United States, 
and probably, because of its magnificent facilities, in San Francisco ; 
as is well known also, this choice does not accord with the wishes 
of the British Government, which believes that the location of the 
headquarters in the United States will militate against the proper 
consideration of European problems. The publication of the report 
will be followed, at the end of November, by the meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission, and in the first week of January by the 
first session of the General Assembly ; it is believed that the first 
half of the session should be devoted to organisational problems and 
the second, some months later, to major political issues. It may be 
doubted whether the pressure of events will permit so neat a division 
of labour ; the United Nations may well find itself faced with crucial 
problems before it is half-born. 


The Dock Strike: Fifth Week 


There are signs that the dock strike, now in its fifth week, has 
reached a critical stage, and hopes that the dockers may resolve the 
crisis in favour of returning to work. With no strike funds, and 
with public opinion increasingly against them as the consequences 
of the strike become more and more apparent, the strikers’ only 
hope of success lay in Government intervention ; the Government 
is rightly determined not to intervene, and this week Mr. Isaacs 
has once again made it clea: that there will be no change in this 
policy. Moreover, the Government has steadily increased the 
number of troops employed at the docks until by now they number 
some 20,000; shough they are in no way an adequate substitute, 
either in numbers or efficiency, for the strikers, they can avert the 
worst consequences of the strike, which constituted the dockers’ 
strongest weapon against the country. The General and Transport 
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Workers’ Union are now testing opinion among the dockers py 
holding postal ballots ; the results in the Manchester and Merseyside 
areas have not yet been published and cre awaited with the greatest 
interest. At Grimsby and Immingham the results, though they shoy 
that practically half the dockers are against continuing the strike, 
do not differ significantly from previous votes registered by show 
of hands. At Bristol and a: Tilbury the dockers have already 
returned ; there are hopes that the strike may collapse in the Pon 
of London and in Liverpool this week. The strength of the strikes 
is evidently on the decline. There is, however, one factor which 
may prolong them. The strikes themselves are evidence that the 
dockers’ trade union representatives have lost touch with the mep 
and are no longer able to lead them; yet in the event of the strike 
breaking down, it is they who will represent the dockers in the 
resumed negotiations. 


Atomic Research 

The Government’s announcement that a research establishment 
is to be created to investigate the uses of atomic energy will provoke 
more inquiries than it answers. Is research to be directed primarily 
to the military or industrial uses of atomic energy, and will it con- 
centrate chiefly on advancing academic knowledge or on practical 
application? Will the results of research be subject to military 
secrecy or do we intend to share them with all comers? A natura 
suspicion that military considerations will have first place has been 
created by the statemeni that, owing to the importance of this work 
to the Service Departments, responsibility will be transferred from 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research to the Ministry 
of Supply. This suspicion is not allayed by Mr. Attlee’s anodyn: 
statement that the Ministry of Supply is engaged on civilian as well 
as military production. Secondly, academic research and _ practical 
application will go hand in hand, and advances in either field should 
benefit the other. The key question is that of secrecy or publicity; 
it seems likely that we shall share results with the United States 
and with Canada, but not with other countries, notably the Soviet 
Union ; and the degree and method of collaboration will no doubt 
be one of the chief topics of conversation during Mr. Attlee’s forth- 
coming visit to Mr. Truman. So far as this country is concerned, a 
further question is under what conditions the Government will share 
its results with private industry. If the military and industrial 
applications of atomic energy cannot be separated, and if advances 
in both fields go hand in hand, then attempts to maintain mili- 
tary secrecy will gravely restrict the progress of research. 


The Government and the Bank 


Mr. Churchill having declared in the course of the debate on 
the Address in August that “the national ownership of the Bank 
of England does not in my opinion raise any question of prin- 
ciple,” the Conservative opposition to the Bill which Mr. Dalton 
introduced on Monday was marked by a certain unreality. National 
ownership, if it does not raise questions of principle, may, of course, 
raise questions of expediency, but there was obvious force in the 
Chancellor’s reminder that in almost every country of the world, 
including Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and, with reservations, 
South Africa, the central bank was Government-controlled, while 
the lack of apprehension evinced by Lord Catto, the Governor of 
the Bank of England, and by Mr. Colin Campbell on behalf of the 
joint-stock banks, robbed the new measure of any revolutionary 
aspect. Even on the controversial clause 4, which would empower 
the Treasury on occasion to give directions to the Bank, and the 
Bank on occasion to “request information from and make recom- 
mendations to” the clearing banks, the Chancellor met criticism 
halfway, or very near it, by offering to introduce in committee an 
amendment making it perfectly clear that this conferred no authority 
to seek details of particular individual accounts. There is not the 
slightest ground for regarding the Bill as necessary, but not the 
slightest either for regarding it as a calamity. It will, in fact, leave 
things almost precisely as they were, being important mainly a 
enabling the Government to demonstrate to its supporters that the 
nationalisation campaign is wel! begun. 
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THE DECISION 


T is on the whole satisfactory that Mr. Attlee should be going 

to Washington to see President Truman ; it is entirely satisfac- 
tory that if the meeting is to take place Mr. Mackenzie King, with 
his ability and mature political experience, should be there too. 
Where doubts arise is as to the effect the meeting may have in 
Moscow, coming as it does immediately on Mr. Truman’s almost 
defiant re-affirmation that the United States is not going to share 
the secret of the atomic bomb with amyone—not at present at any 
rate. It does not strain the imagination seriously to conceive what 
effect such an announcement must inevitably have on Russia. 
Russia is shot through with hostile suspicions. They can neither 
be justified nor defended, but there they are. And the result every- 
where is non-co-operation fatal to the work of reconstruction znd 

ace. The Conference of Foreign Ministers broke down as the 
result of difficulties created by Russia. Russia took no part in the 
meetings of the International Labour Organisation at Paris ; she 
declined to sign the charter of the Food and Agricultural Organisa- 
tion at Quebec ; she has not indicated whether she will take part 
in the meetings of the Far Eastern Advisory Commission at Wash- 
ington or the United Nations Educational and Cultural Organisa- 
tion in London. And that deplorable list could easily be lengthened. 
The question what is wrong and how to put it right 1s fundamental. 
Part of the answer no doubt is that Russia is wrong. So far as that 
is so it is necessary to decide how and why, and once more, how 
to put it right. It is to be assumed, and it is certainly devoutly to 
be hoped, that Mr. Attlee will discuss that among other things at 
Washington. 

The assumption is, in fact, safe, for it is plainly impossible to 
discuss the atomic bomb, which is the avowed purpose of the Prime 
Minister’s journey, without bringing Russia in. The question of 
Russia and the bomb is indeed far more important than the ques- 
tion of Britain and the bomb or of Canada and the bomb. 
America’s retention of whatever secrets she does retain—and the 
common man knows nothing worth knowing about what they are 
—is doing no particular harm in London or in Ottawa. That it 
is doing immense harm in Moscow is palpable, and the question 
to be faced—for it manifestly cannot be evaded—is whether 
President Truman seriously considers, and whether Mr. Attlee and 
Mr. Mackenzie King agree with him, that to share the secret of the 
bomb with Russia would do greater harm still: ‘The implications of 
that question must be faced. The only reason for withholding know- 
ledge of the bomb from Russian is unwillingness to increase her 
military potential. And the only reason for that is the fear that Russia 
may use her power either as a menace, to enforce her policies, or in 
actual aggression in some quarter or another. There are persons 
whose opinions must be respected who in fact fear precisely that, 
and for that reason insist that Russia must be told nothing about 
the bomb. It is true that it will not take her scientists long to dis- 
cover all there is to discover, but by that time, it is argued, Britain 
and America will have discovered something better ; a five-years’ 
lead will remain a five-years’ lead, and it would be folly to sacrifice 
it. So runs the argument, and its dangers are manifest. To put it 
to Russia face to face would be unthinkable, but the implications 
of the present policy, or what appears to be the present policy, are 
so plain that what Russia, her intuitions quickened by her sus- 
Picions, has not the slightest difficulty in reading between the lines 
might, for all the difference it would make, just as well be written 
undisguisedly on the lines. 

But merely to express this policy in words is to demonstrate 
how fatal it is. Russia is in a deplorable frame of mind, and it is 
hard to know what approach to her is best. But it is not at all hard 
to know what approach is worst. Any suggestion that she is being 
put on a different level from her Western Allies, a lower level. 
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makes her next to impossible to deal with. And that is precisely 
what is happening in the matter of the atomic bomb. So long as 
America possesses the secret and Russia does not, America is a 
superior and Russia an inferior military Power. And that relation 
is created solely from the conviction—for there can be no other 
reason—that Russia cannot be trusted with the secret. So long 
as that situation continues, confidence between the Allies is shat- 
tered. And so long as confidence is shattered the dangers to peace 
are immense. General Smuts did not exaggerate them when he 
spoke at Capetown on Tuesday and urged that if disagreements 
continued, and the Conference of Foreign Ministers could not 
with advantage be reconvened, there should be an appeal to a 
higher court, in the form of a full international peace conference. 
There is much to be said for that, but in fact a conference of all 
“ peace-loving ” nations has already been fixed, in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, which is to meet in London in 
the early days of January. That gathering should represent the 
massed conscience of the world. The success of this new attempt 
to rise above past failures in the field of international co-operation 
is imperative. Yet unless relations between the Great Powers are 
revolutionised between now and January anything like real success 
appears beyond hope. 

Where can the way out of this impasse be sought? So far as 
can be seen, in one direction alone. Everything, so far as can be 
seen, hinges on the atom bomb. If agreement can be reached there 
it can be reached everywhere, and many other difficulties will dis- 
solve in consequence. The right repository of full knowledge 
about the bomb is the Security Council of the United Nations. 
About that there is little difference of opinion. President Truman 
himself has left it clearly to be understood that when the Council 
is constituted he will hand the secret over. Russia, like Britain 
and the United States, is a permanent Member of the Council, and 
what anyone else knows she will presumably know. But mean- 
while? Meanwhile bad blood is being created. The seeds of a 
fatal mistrust are being sown. A gulf deep enough already is 
being needlessly and perilously deepened. Some new approach 
is indispensable, the approaches of the recent past having so 
demonstrably failed. Risks may be involved, but they must be 
taken as the alternative to,greater risks. There can be only one way 
with atomic energy, to ban its use for ever in warfare and to 
exploit its possibilities to the utmost for the good of humanity in 
the industrial field. We are committed to the United Nations 
Organisation. Here at any rate Russia has pledged her full co- 
operation. Under its Charter, which Russia has signed, war as an 
instrument of national policy is ruled out. No nation therefore 
needs to develop new weapons for itself. Any that are developed 
must be put at the disposal of the Organisation and of no one 
else. And from the Organisation nothing can be held back. It is 
inconceivable—and indeed it has not been suggested—that the 
United States or any other nation should go into the peace- 
chamber with a hidden weapon held behind its back. There must 
be general disclosure if there is to be general confidence. 

Since, then, Russia will learn the secret of the bomb soon 
enough as a member of the Security Council, why not tell her 
what there is to tell now? It is true that some return may be 
expected, though anything like a formal bargain should be 
eschewed. It would be reasonable to ask for some assurance that 
Russia does indeed mean to travel the same road as her Allies in 
the war, and that she stands firm by the commitments she accepted 
when she signed the United Nations Charter. President Truman 
last Saturday defined in clear language the policy of the United 
States. No one can take serious exception to it—Mr. Bevin and 
Mr. Eden have expressly approved his twelve points—and its general 
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purport, apart from the specific references to the atomic bomb, 
should be approved everywhere, in Moscow no less than in London. 
Unfortunately, the references to the bomb cannot be dismissed. 
They indicate an attitude which creates difficulties rather than 
removes them. But at least they do define an attitude. So far 
as this country and Canada are concerned policy remains un- 
declared. We do not know whether Mr. Attlee and Mr. King 
are going to Washington to appeal to Mr. Truman to restore 
equality and confidence between the five Allied Powers by sharing 
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all that the Allies can reasonably ask to have shared, or—which jg 
hard to believe—to encourage him in a policy of reticence. [f 
they attempt the former, and succeed, they will have done notable 
service to humanity. And there are some grounds for restrained 
optimism. Mr. Harriman’s interview with Marshal Stalin this 
week seems to have gone well, and the references to Russia in g 
speech by the Secretary of State, Mr. Byrnes, on Wednesday were 
friendly and reassuring. They form a good prelude to the 
Washington conversations. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is a pity that there should have been a difference of opinion 

between the Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill on so ceremonial 
an occasion as the Vote of Thanks to the Armed Forces on Tuesday, 
but in all the circumstances it was not surprising. There is much 
to be said for Mr. Attlee’s contention that grants of money to vic- 
torious commanders are not in keeping with the spirit of the times. 
In any case, the grants have been diminishing steadily since the days 
when Marlborough got the Manor of Woodstock and had Blenheim 
built for him by Queen Anne ; since Nelson’s ciergyman brother got 
an earldom and an annuity of £5,000 to accompany it (this apparently 
has cost the country some £700,000 so far) ; and Wellington got first 
one grant of £100,000 and then another of £200,000. After the last 
war £100,000 each was voted to Haig and Beatty, and lesser sums 
to a number of other commanders. From the decision to abandon 
the donatives altogether this time—on the principle that the leaders, 
great as their services were, simply did their duty like: any private— 
there will be little dissent, but in such a vote to mention not a single 
name, not even Montgomery, not even Alexander, and to vouchsafe 
no word of recognition of the incomparable achievement of 
Eisenhower in welding two armies into one, and making them an 
irresistible instrument of victory—that omission could hardly fail 
to strike all who heard or read the Prime Minister’s statement as most 
unhappy. Mr. Churchill might, no doubt, have kept silent about it, 
but that would have been asking a great deal. 

* . * * 

Nothing could be better than the appointment of Sir John Boyd 
Orr to be the first Director-General of the new Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, for no man has done more to spread the gospel which 
has been translated into action first at Hot Springs and then at 
Quebec. It could only be a short-term appointment, for Sir John 
is 65. He is, it seems, to hold office till the end of 1947, which 
means that he will be able to set the organisation squarely on its 
feet and lay down lines of policy which some successor will find it 
easy to follow. The possibilities of the F.A.O. in promoting the 
prosperity of agriculture and at the same time raising nutritional 
standards the world over are immense, and no man is better qualified 
to make the most of them than the Member for the Scottish Uni- 
versities. Whether Sir John can retain his seat in Parliament is 
doubtful, but the odds are against it. Absentee M.P.s were tolerated 
during the war, but the situation is different now. It is a pity, for 
Sir John Orr had a definite contribution to make at Westminster. 

* . + * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, so disarmingly suave when he 
introduced his Budget last week, was strangely and superfluously 
militant when sponsoring the Bill for the nationalisation of the Bank 
of England on Monday. This, quite clearly, was the second shot in 
the campaign, and it echoed much more loudly than the first. The 
Budget was a quiet opening movement, the Bank Bill harked back 
to the election campaign—not merely from Mr. Dalton’s opening 
sentence, but even earlier still, for before he had said a word Mr. 
Dalton brandished in the air the Labour election manifesto, “ Let 
Us Face the Future.” That was the starting-point. From thence 
onwards exposition of the Bill was interlarded with constant studied 
references to the country’s verdict, the five years’ programme, the 
new social order, with various side comments on the Tories and 
their electoral failure. Sir Patrick Hannon interpolated a rather 
awkward question about the Chancellor’s claim to have the people 
behind him when, in fact, less than half the voters supported the 
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Labour Party. The Chancellor brushed it aside and proceeded to 
exhort his opponents, who had tried to frighten the electors and 
failed, not to kick against the pricks. The effect of it all was jp 
elicit many easy cheers from the Labour back benches, but no other 
good effect was visible. It remains to be seen which of his two 
manners the Chancellor will decide to cultivate permanently. Qp 
Wednesday he was back to the better one. 

* * .* * 

Mr. Bevin said in the House of Commons last week that he 
had not received any formal representations from Egypt about a 
revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936. But that he ha; 
received informal representations, and that these are only a pre 
liminary, may be taken for granted. Important negotiations are in 
prospect, and it is well to know something of the men with whom 
we shall have to deal. Chief of them is the Egyptian Prime 
Minister, Nokrashy Pasha, of whom an Englishman in Cairo who 
knows him well writes this to me:— 

“He is unquestionably honest and is governing according w 
definite principles. While the Nahas Government poured money 
into the newspaper coffers, he resolutely declines to give any 
money to the Press. He refuses to engage in propaganda, and 
will only see newspaper men if they ask to see him. He has 
suffered momentary unpopularity amongst some of his own 
followers because he will not do anything which he regards as 
fundamentally wrong in order to serve patty purposes. All this 
is new to the Egyptian mind, and it remains to be seen how this 
unique experiment on the part of an Egyptian Prime Minister 
will work out.” 

Such a tribute, coming in a private communication from a shrewd 
and experienced judge, is significant. If conversations with Egypt 
do materialise, it is necessary that a man of the type of Nokrashy 
should be in command in Cairo. 


* * a * 
The American cemetery at Madingley, near Cambridge (where 
King Edward VII lived during the brief period in which he figured 


as an undergraduate), is an impressive sight, with its immense rows 
of white crosses, each with its bare name, date and rank. The names, 
some Anglo-Saxon, some Italian, some Polish, some Scandinavian, 
bear witness to the unique catholicity of the American nation. 
Crosses and names are growing all too fast though the war is ovet, 
for aeroplane accidenis—it is mainly, though not wholly, an Ai 
Force cemetery—add steadily to the number. A great American 
flag floats or droops (according to wind or windlessness) at half-mast 
over a green slope that will long, perhaps for ever, be a place of 
sacred pilgrimage for Americans visiting England. 
* * * * 


Apropos of my note last week on the desirability of naval 
Governors of Malta, I am reminded that one naval Governor—it is 
suggested the only one—was known to fame mainly because his secre- 
tary for some ten months was no less a personage than Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. This was Sir Alexander Ball, one of Nelson’s captains. 
Ball, indeed, was responsible for capturing Malta, blockading the 
French in the island for two years till they surrendered. It was in 
1804 that Coleridge was on the island. He records that Ball was s0 
popular that almost every Maltese had two pictures on his walls, on 
But ten months 


of it was enough for S. T. C. JANUS. 
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PROBLEMS OF GERMANY 


By GORONWY REES 

N returning to England after several months’ stay in Germany, 
0 one is increasingly impressed with the fact that even in defeat 
Germany still constitutes a major political problem. It would be 
surprising if this were not so. For Germany is an integral part of 
Europe, and her ruin is a part of Europe’s ruin. It is natural that 
the liberated countries, and our own, should be reluctant to admit 
that Europe cannot be saved without saving Germany ; but this must 
be admitted if we and they are to derive any advantages from our 
common victory. 

This conclusion does not rest upon sympathy for the Germans ; 
nor does it necessarily imply that their immediate sufferings should 
be alleviated. The Germans have brought upon themselves their 
present miseries. They have lost a war which they deliberately 
planned and provoked ; and it is doubtful if any human power could 
save them from the consequences. It is inevitable that millions of 
Germans must die in the coming winter. It is inevitable that millions 
of the nomads who wande:x aimlessly in all directions across Germany 
should find no resting place but the grave. It is inevitable that 
for many months to come the Germans should provide the easiest of 
victims for epidemic and disease. These facts could only be altered, 
if at all, by a universal effort of philanthropy which would reverse 
the result of the war. 

The Germans, of course, do not take this view of their situation. 
They expect, indeed they demand, such an effort ; and in laying claim 
to the benevolence of their conquerors they also seek to make political 
profit. The real danger of Germany at the moment is not that 
millions of Germans must starve, freeze and die during the winter ; 
it is that out of their misery the Germans should create an oppor- 
munity for destroying the unity of the Allies who defeated them. 

It must be admitted that, after months of Allied victory, much has 
been done to achieve this object. The Germans in defeat are in- 
comparable in organising sympathy ; and it is difficult to converse 
with any of them without having one or all of the following pro- 
positions urged upon one. Firstly, the sufferings of the Germans 
are unbearable and unjust. Secondly, it is the duty of everyone to 
alleviate their misery. Thirdly, the British and Americans may do 
their best to assist them, but their efforts are hopeless in face of 
Russian brutality. Fourthly, the Russians are a race of savage and 
cruel barbarians, with whom no civilised people, such as Germans, 
Americans or British, can possibly co-operate. Fifthly, the Germans 
are not responsible for the evils that have come upon them ; they 
are the combined results of Russian savagery, Allied “ terror- 
bombing,” and the mistakes of “the Nazis,” with whom no decent 
German ever sympathised. 

It is unnecessary to say that all these propositions are false, and 
that together they constitute a perversion of facts of which only a 
German could be capable. Nevertheless, this picture of events is 
accepted, in whole or in part, by'an increasing number of our honest 
but naive soldiers and administrators. Gradually, it has come to 
influence their minds and their sympathies, and in turn to affect 
their actions and their policies. And, unfortunately, there is one 
feature of the situation which gives added strength to this attitude, 
which fundamentally is pro-German and anti-Russian. 

There is no longer one Germany. There are at least two, if not 
four. Even between the British, American and French zones of 
occupation there are distinct differences, which reflect the national 
attitudes and policies of the occupying forces ; but between the three 
Western zones and the Russian zone there is no similarity whatso- 
ever. This is, of course, in complete contradiction to the Potsdam 
decisions, which ostensibly determines Allied policy in Germany ; 
but the Potsdam decisions are a dead letter, and there is no greater 
hypocrisy than to pretend they have any relevance to the control of 
Germany at the present time. 

What then is the specific difference between the two Germanys? 
Is it, as the Germans pretend, the simple difference between barbarism 
and civilisation, between the rule of Slavs and of Western Europeans, 
of Bolsheviks and Democrats? The differences arise from two 
fundamental facts. Firstly, the Russians have a policy in Germany 
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and the democracies have none, or rather they have several contra- 
dictory ones. Secondly, the Russian policy is directed to revolu- 
tionising by force the whole of the German economic and social 
systemi, whatever the cost in human life and suffering ; democratic 
lack of policy consists in a series of compromises between regard- 
ing the Germans as a dangerous enemy why must be stripped of 
every means of making war again, and as a ruined people who must 
be assisted to recover a certain minimum of well-being and pro- 
ductive power. It is a corollary of this compromise that violent 
social changes must be avoided, as they may either release new and 
dangerous forces or interfere with German economic recovery. 

It is possible that each of these policies could be applied inde- 
pendently east and west of the Elbe. To a considerable extent this 
is being done. But it is typical of the Allies’ attitude that this is 
being done under the pretence of treating Germany as an economic 
whole, and under a division of Germany into occupation zones that 
were never intended to serve as a reasonable basis for partition. 
Moreover, the machinery of Allied control does not permit even 
the advantages of two completely independent Germanys. That 
machinery requires that all questions affecting Germany as a whole 
should be subject to a quadripartite decision by all four Allies. 
It is impossible to pretend that such subjects as transportation, 
finance, communications, a central German administration, do 
not affect Germany as a whole. It is equally impossible to 
pretend that any practical agreement is possible on such 
subjects between the four Allies. The consequence is that 
on these vital subjects the Allied machinery grinds exceedingly 
slowly ; and exceedingly small, in the sense that the decisions 
reached are either evasions of the issue or paper formulae that are 
interpreted in each zone according to the predilections of the occup- 
ing Power. The Allied machinery revolves slowly and ponderously, 
imposing an inordinate strain on the Allied officials who operate it ; 
but someone has omitted to put it in gear. 

The consequence is that on the most urgent and vita! subjects, such 
as transport, fuel, nutrition, which cannot be treated independently, 
no practical action is possible. And thus there has arisen that con- 
dition of affairs in Germany which is gradually becoming familiar: 
a completely disorganised area in the middle of Europe, crossed and 
recrossed by millions of refugees, who starve and perish on their way, 
supporting an enormous occupying force, but incapable of making 
any contribution to European recovery ; a people under-nourished, 
exhausted, apathetic, but with no sense of guilt ; an Everyone’s-Land 
of enormous paradoxes, where relative prosperity is the neighbour 
of complete destitution ; where agricultural areas live under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, and vast industrial districts under a 
primitive democracy ; where the West of Germany exports food to 
feed Berlin; where vast numbers emigrate from rural areas into 
ruined cities ; where the Elbe divides East and West instead of join- 
ing North and South. 

Yet this disorganisation is perhaps the least alarming element in 
the situation. There is another which is much more alarming. As 
the practical differences between East and West widen and harden, 
so it becomes increasingly difficult to reconcile the attitudes of the 
controlling Powers, and as the difficulties of compromise increase, so 
the controlling Powers become increasingly suspicious of each other, 
and with mutual suspicion comes mutual incomprehension and 
hostility. So that Germany, which was to be the clearing-ground of 
Allied differences, becomes the arena of Allied conflict. There is 
only one people in the world which rejoices at this ; the Germans, 
who in their majority are still stupid enough to believe that conflict 
between their conquerors, if sufficiently exacerbated, offers them a 
hope of recovery. 

Is any escape from this impasse possible? Or is it true that 
collaboration between the democracies and the Soviet Union is 
impracticable? If that is so, then the war was fought for nothing, 
or rather worse than nothing ; it was fought in order to create in 
Germany a waste land where the conflicting Powers could meet. 

It is always optimistic to suggest that the Soviet Union will change 
its course in response to concessions by its Allies. But in Germany 
there seems to be one obvious opportunity for a removal of misunder- 
standings. The root problem that poisons inter-Allied relations in 
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Germany, as elsewhere in Europe, is the revolution which the Soviet 
Union is carrying out East of the Elbe. To this revolution her Allies 
oppose a passive hostility, based on the belief that revolution should 
not be forced on the Germans (or any other people) and that they 
must be allowed to work out their own salvation. Unfortunately, this 
belief approximates to a determination to resist social changes and as 
much as possible to maintain the existing social structure. Unfor- 
tunately, also, it conflicts with the fact that the Germans, now as ever, 
are incapable of working out their own salvation and still remain 
overawed by that deity whom they name die Obrigkett—Authority, 
whoever ,it may be. It conflicts also with the ostensible long-term 
object of Allied policy, which is to produce a change of heart and mind 
in the Germans which will enable them to return to the society of 
nations ; such a change is possible only on the basis of a complete 
reconstruction of German society. This reconstruction the Russians, 
forcibly, ruthlessly, indifferent to questions of life and death, are 
carrying out in their zone of occupation ; such a reconstruction their 
Allies, humanely, efficiently, with all the benevolence of a paternal 
administration, are opposing in their zones. From this funda- 
mental contradiction arises the impotence of the Allies to 
take these practical steps which can bring order into the chaos 
of Germany. Those responsidle for British and American policy 
should consider again whether democratic principles are indeed 
incompatible with social and economic revolution in Germany ; or 
whether democracy involves protecting and maintaining pecisely 
that social structure which was the ruin of Germany. On their 
decision depends the fate not merely of Germany, but of the alliance 
which saved the world from tyranny ard alone can lead it back to 
security, prosperity and happiness. 


LABOUR AND INDIA 


By SIR WILLIAM BARTON 
NDIA’S problem at the moment is economic. Two and a-half 
million peasant soldiers will soon be returning to their villages 
on demobilisation ; there will be trouble if the majority find them- 
selves condemned to a hopeless fight against debt and the poverty it 
involves. Another complication is the absorption into everyday 
life of several millions of labourers, mostly Outcasts and low caste 
Hindus, who have worked at high wages in making munitions, and 
in building and maintaining military roads and aerodromes. Both 
the British and Indian Governments felt that these difficult questions 
could best be solved by sharing responsibility with the great political 
parties, the Hindu Congress and the Moslem League. Hence the 
Wavell plan, which provided for equality of representation in the 
Executive Council or Cabinet of the Central Government for Hindus 
and Moslems. It failed, mainly because the Moslem League felt that 
Congress was maneeuvring for position and that the Government 
ult mately would be not a National Government, but a high caste 
Hindu oligarchy. 

The Congress now demand that what they regard as intransigence 
on the part of the Moslem League shal] not be allowed to stand in 
the way of the formation of a National Government: a Government, 
they claim, should be formed of Hindus and non-League Moslems 
prepared to co-operate. Such a Government would be a Congress 
monopoly. The Moslems would not view with equanimity the rise 
to power of their opponents. There would inevitably be serious 
trouble. The policy of the British Government announced by the 
Prime Minister on September 19th holds out no immediate hope 
of the realisation of the Congress objective. Elections are to be 
held for the provincial assemblies and for the Central Assembly in 
the next few months ; when they are over the Viceroy will again 
take steps to reorganise the Executive Council with a view to enlisting 
the support of the main Indian parties. Presumably the framework 
will be designed on lines similar to the earlier scheme—in other 
words, the Moslems and Hindus will have equal representation. Ap- 
parently existing provincial assemblies, whether suspended or func- 
uoning, will be dissolved. This will be a disappointment to Congress, 
as a resumption of office in seven or eight of the provinces would have 
given them an opportunity of using official machinery to influence the 
elections. A close non-official observer of the Indian scene com- 
ments on the advantage the existing Executive Council enjoys in the 
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confidence of the minorities, due to a large extent to the British 
eiement, which would disappear under the proposed scheme. There 
is more to it than that. The Indian Social Reformer, a prominen 
Hindu independent weekly, is incontestably right in its assertion 
that the present Government is in power with the tacit support of 3 
far larger number of Indians than the supporters of the League ang 
Congress together. 

The time has come for a bold and constructive policy. Economic 
difficulties must be faced, and faced at once. Several months mug 
elapse before the Executive Council can be re-formed after the elec. 
tions. Why should not the present Government which, apart from 
such confidence as it may inspire in the minorities, is mainly com. 
posed of experienced and patriotic Indian statesmen, frame a com. 
prehensive policy, even if it has to leave its final implementation 
to other hands? It is much more likely to devise a scheme that 
would appeal to the masses than a pseudo-National Governmen 
weakened by internal stresses and strains. High-caste Hindys 
dominate the economic field in India, even in the villages, a fac, 
which explains to a great extent why minorities, such as the Moslems 
and Untouchables, dread Hindu political supremacy. With Congress 
entrenched in the Central Government, its representatives would 
almost certainly press forward the interests of the Hindu industrialig 
and village banker as against the peasantry. 

As already noted, the main economic problems are the rehabilit 
tion of the countryside, and the reabsorption of more than two 
million peasant soldiers into the villages. The vast majority of 

_these demobilised soldiers will want land. Government-planned 
schemes of irrigation cover some 16 million acres ; much of this could 
be made available for the peasant soldier. The late Sir Sikandar 
Hayat, when Prime Minister of the Panjab, suggested that land in 
some of the Pacific islands rescued from Japan might be given w 
demobilised soldiers. Much land could be made available from the 
100,000 square miles of British North Borneo, Australia might think 


it worth while to encourage Indian settlement in New Guinea as a ° 


mean of cementing friendship with India. British Guiana is 2 
suitable field for peasant colonisation. An invitation to share British 
enterprise in undeveloped countries would be a strong retort to the 
opprobrium the Congress leader Pandit Nehru and his kind pour 
on British imperialism. The redemption of the rural debt would do 
much to allay discontent among the peasantry. Scaled down from 
£1,300 millions to, say, £800 millions, it could be paid off at 4 
per cent. compared with the 24 per cent. exacted by the Hindu money- 
lender. Stabilisation of agricultural prices for at least five years 
is another essential step in bringing prosperity to the villages. 
The improvement of relations between the great landlords (mostly 
Hindu) of Oudh, Bihar, Bengal and parts of Madras, and the tenanty 
is another reform that should be pressed forward, though it might 
not appeal to Congress, enjoying as that body does the support of 
many big Hindu Zemindars. In point of fact, competent observers 
assert that if Congress should interfere between landlord and tenant, 
the result would be to split the party from top to bottom. 
Economic planning would not be confined to the countryside. 
There are industrial schemes to be promoted, roads and railways 
to be built, slums to be cleared. The vast irrigation schemes, com- 
bined in most cases with hydro-electric projects, should be put 
in hand at once They will provide work for hundreds of thousands 
of munition and war workers who would otherwise be unemployed 
now that the Japanese war is ended. The time-factor is of the first 
importance. To neglect it will involve unemployment on a vast scale, 
with its accompaniment, political unrest. Wide publicity should be 
given to the Government policy both in the political and economic 
field. ‘There will be less likelihood of trouble if the people realise 
that the British Government is determined, not only to give India 
self-government, but to set her feet on the path of material progress. 
A National Government, if it should be found possible to induce 
Moslems and Hindus to agree to take office after the elections, would 
not deserve the name if it included no representatives of the 100 
million people in the Indian States. The proposed National Govern- 
ment would be concerned mainly with all-India problems, intef- 
national relations, demobilisation and future military policy, economic 
policy, internal security, all matters in which the States are vitally 
interested. Recent encroachments of the Government of India it 
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British je economic field in the States are causing great apprehension. It 

There will probably be three or four years before a new constitution begins 
— » function. Meanwhile it would be most unreasonable to deny the 
a Sates an opportunity of expressing their views on the great problems 

onfronting the Indian Government. It is suggested that the States 

ue ang should be allowed to send two representatives—a Hindu and a 
_ |Moslem—to the Government of India. It is hardly necessary to 
—— comment that men of ability and character would be found who might 
S must J. of material assistance in the deliberations of the Executive Council. 
. elec. There will be no hope of permanence in any constitution that may 
t from be framed for India unless it is broad-based on the will of the country- 
) side, of the 90 per cent. of the people who live on the land. Under 
: oom, a present electoral system there is little hope of the realisation of 
— this ideal. The town-bred lawyer and intellectual, backed by the 
. that resources of Congress, with the mystic appeal of Gandhi infused with 
mee promises of a golden age, easily capture the imagination of the 
Tindus illiterate Hindu peasant. These conditions were largely responsible 
a fac for Congress success in the 1937 elections. The best means of 
— ensuring the expression of rural opinion would be indirect election 

* through the village council or panchayat, an age-old system of village 
would self-government, and from the village through the various administra- 
trial tive units to the provincial assembly. 

P There is another point. By no stretch of the imagination can the 
bilita. Congress high-caste Hindu be held to represent the 60 million Un- 
MN WO fF ouchables. It is a well-known fact that under the system of joint 
ity Of fF sectorates of Outcasts and Hirdus, with reservation of seats for the 
anned former, Outcast stooges of Congress won the great majority of seats 
could | reserved for that unfortunate community. It is hardly necessary to 
andar say that they had no influence on policy. The Outcasts now demand 
nd in | that they should have separate electorates, and it is difficult to see 
€n © 7 how they can be refused. There is ample time to remedy these 
the defects in the electoral system and so to ensure that the rural masses 
think and Outcasts have an effective voice in settling the destinies of their 
‘og Y country. 

is a 
i | ~~ [§ JEWRY A NATION ? 
pour By D. L. LIPSON, M.P.* 

Id do ANY Jews, of whom I am one, deny that the Jews are a 

from nation and oppose the agitation of the Zionists to set up a 
at 4 — Jewish State in Palestine. We regard ourselves as members of a 
oney- | world-wide religious community. As such, we are citizens of the 
years ff countries in which we live, with the same rights and responsibilities 

as our fellow-citizens of other creeds. The British Jew owes his 
‘ostly loyalty and service to Britain, the American Jew to the United 
antry States, and so on. We claim that it is only in religion that we differ 
night from the majority of our fellow-citizens. We, naturally, have a place 
rt of | in our hearts for our co-religionists in other lands. We grieve when 
rvers they are persecuted and do what we can to help them and relieve 
nant, | their distress, but the tie which binds us to them is different from 

that which unites us with our neighbours with whom we have been 
side. | Drought up, and with whom we have all the community of interests 
ways which are shared by citizens of the same country. It is true that our 
om- sympathy with our fellow-Jews in other lands makes us more inter- 
put nationally-minded, but not at the expense of our patriotism. Indeed, 
ands in these days when understanding and co-operation between the 
oved nations is so vital for world peace and for the settlement of economic 
first problems, this special interest of the Jew in the fate and fortunes 
cale, of his co-religionists in other lands helps to make him a better 
i be citizen of his own. 
ymic Many non-Jews are unaware that the difference between the 
alise Jew and his fellow-citizen is only one of religious faith and observ- 
ndia ance. They still regard the Jew as a foreigner or as belonging to a 
S. different race. This was true of the Nazis, and is still true of the 
luce anti-semite wherever he is to be found. It is this mistaken view 
yuld about the Jew, this turning of a religious difference into something 

100 which challenges his right to call himself British in Britain or French 
rn in France, which has produced persecution, and again and again in 
ter many lands has endangered his person and his rights. 
es * Mr. Lipson, for many years a housemaster at Cheltenham College 
ie: and twice Mayor of Cheltenham, has been the Independent Conservative 
1 in L MP. for the borough since 1937. 
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This wrong view of the Jew shows itself every time an offender 
against the law, who happens to be of the Jewish faith, is not described 
in the Press as English, Irish or Polish, as the case may be, but as 
a Jew. One never sees a Baptist or a Roman Catholic described 
under similar circumstances by his religion. In this way the poison 
of misunderstanding about the Jew is instilled in the public mind. 
An interesting example of this occurred recently in Parliament, when 
an M.P. asked what the quota was of Jews allowed to immigrate 
into the United States. The answer is that quite properly the United 
States determines what immigrants shall be admitted on the basis 
not of their religion, but of their nationality. Unfortunately the 
agitation of the Zionists, with their demand for a Jewish State, gives 
further colour to the mistaken view held by the anti-semite and the 
ignorant that the Jew is an alien in every land except Palestine. This 
is an example of extremes meeting. The anti-semite and the Zionist 
both tend to create the same wrong conception of the Jew, and both 
have complicated the Jewish problem, and made a solution more 
difficult. 

The Zionists have brought about an anxious situation in Palestine 
by their avowed policy to establish a Jewish State there. The non- 
Zionist Jew is greatly interested in Palestine, and supports the pro- 
posal of the Balfour Declaration to set up a National Home there. 
He is proud of what Jews have accomplished in Palestine, and wants 
permission for as many survivors of Nazi persecution as possible 
to enter the country. On humanitarian grounds the case for this is 
overwhelming, but it is prejudiced by the fact that Zionist policy has 
made it crystal clear to the Arabs that the ulterior object of this in- 
creased immigration is to create a Jewish majority in order to make 
Palestine a Jewish State. Is it surprising that the Arabs are con- 
cerned at this threat to their national sovereignty, and violently resist 
the demand for further Jewish immigration? Would any country— 
our own or the United States or any other—react differently under 
similar circumstances? 

The Zionist claim to dispossess the Arab is not a just one. The 
Arabs have right on their side in resisting it, for they have been 
in possession of the country for hundreds of years. It is argued 
that the Zionists would develop the resources of the land better than 
the Arabs. ‘That is true, but the Italians could have said the same 
of Abyssinia ; it did not justify their invasion of that country. It is 
argued that the Arabs have other territories to which they could go, 
but the Jews have not. That is the type of argument that the 
Germans used about the British Empire when they demanded 
colonies, or that the Japanese would have used to justify an invasion 
of Australia. If the Zionists persist in their policy of a Jewish State 
a clash is inevitable between them and the Arabs. That would 
endanger what has already been accomplished by Jewish settlers in 
Palestine, and would mean great loss of life. There is no security 
for Jewish immigrants who go to Palestine while the present tension 
exists. 

The threat of the extreme Jewish Nationalists to use force will, if 
carried out, also bring about a serious situation between the Jews 
and the British in Palestine. That would not only be a calamity of 
the highest order, but would be an act of gross ingratitude. Britain 
has in the recent war again showed herself to be the Jews’ best 
friend. If Britain had not stood firm against the Nazis in 1940 
Jewry would have been wiped out. There would have been today no 
Jewish problem and ne Palestine problem. The Jews everywhere 
would have been exterminated. Neither Russia nor America could 
have prevented this. If Britain had yielded in 1940 there would not 
have been available later the help she was able to give Russia, and 
so make possible her ultimate recovery and victory after her first 
grievous defeats. With Britain and Russia crushed, what hope would 
America have had alone against Germany, Japan and their satellites? 
Zionists should remember this when they feel inclined to criticise 
Britain because she cannot do all that the extreme Jewish Nationalists 
want her to do in Palestine. 

What is the solution, then? The Zionists should drop their 
agitation for a Jewish State and agree to a Palestinian State in 
which Tews, Arabs and Christians could co-operate for the common 
good. On this basis Jews should be admitted into Palestine up to 
the country’s economic absorptive capacity. At the same time, Great 
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Britain, the Dominions and the United States of America should 
also agree to admit a reasonable number of the Jews who have 
survived the Nazi terror and who do not want to go back to the 
lands where they and their families have suffered so terribly. 

In a!l countries the Jew should be given full citizen rights and 
receive that protection of the State against injustice and injury which 
is every citizen’s right. Anti-semitism should be outlawed. Unless 
this is done one of the objects for which the war has been fought 
will not have been achieved. and there will remain the attitude of 
mind which produced the policies of Nazism and Fascism and 
may bring about a third World War. There may be checks and 
setbacks here and there te this policy in practice, but the Jewish 
problem cannot be solved in isolation. Its solution is part of the 
world problems of peace and the rights of man. It can only be 
solved by a policy which is at the same time just to the Jew and 
unjust tono man. The Zionist policy of a Jewish State in Palestine 
does not satisfy these two requirements. 


THE MANURE ARGUMENT 


By H. D. WALSTON 


controversy over artificial versus natural manures becomes 
more widespread. Unfortunately the noisiest protagonists 
usually the most extreme, and it is between these that the argument 
often rests. On the one hand are those of the “ big business ” school 
who maintain not only that natural manures are old-fashioned, un- 
economic relics of the bad old days, and should have disappeared 
with the burning of witches and other mediaeval practices, but also 
that all farms should be run as factories, and hedges and horses 
scrapped in favour of prairies and tractors. On the other hand are 
those who have been described as the “back to the earth-closet 
school,” who believe that England can only flourish in an atmospherz 
of Morris dances and wholemeal flour, and who are convinced that 
the use of artificial fertilisers is slowly poisoning the whole of our 
population. 
What is 
opponents, 


A S more and more people take an interest in agriculture so the 
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the real point at issue between these two extreme 
and their less extreme adherents? In fact there are two 
differences. The first is an agricultural one, the second is nutri- 
tional. The agricultural one may be stated thus “Can crops con- 
tinue to be grown economically for an indefinite period with the 
exclusive use of artificial (or natural) fertilisers? ” And the nutri- 
tional one “Is food grown without the help of natural (or artificial) 
fertilisers any more or any less healthy than that grown with their 
help? ” 

Deal'ng first with the agricultural question, it is generally accepted 
that plants require for adequate growth, warmth, moisture, light; 
air, a sufficient supply of certain chemicals, and a suitable medium 
in which their roots can develop, and air and moisture percolate. 
It is with these two latter requirements—the supply of chemicals 
and a suitable medium for root development—that we are now 
concerned. Virgin soil usually contains both of these requirements, 
but if crops are taken off for any length of time and nothing is 
returned to the soil, both its chemical and physical properties alter. 
The result is that the soil becomes impoverished and crops de- 
teriorate. Our fathers knew this, and that is why farmers in this 
country always tried to return to the soil as much as they took out 
of it. This they did partly by growing special crops such as clov ers, 
partly by folding sheep on turnips, and largely by littering their 
horses, cows and bullocks with straw. When this was well rotted 
it was returned to the land in the form of dung. In some parts of 
the country they burnt lime and spread this on the land to counter- 
act ac dity in the soil. 

For those times such methods were admirable, but that is not 
sufficient reason for sticking to them slavishly today. In three major 
respects conditions have altered greatly since the days when those 
methods of husbandry were first evolved. In the first place, wages 
have risen enormously ; since the system described above requires 
a great deal of labour, it becomes very expensive when labour 
costs are high. Secondly, horses were then essential for the running 
whereas now most of the work can be done cheaper by 
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tractors; while meat production was a source of profit, and th 
dung merely a by-product, whereas now most farmers lose mong 
on beef-production and keep bullocks primarily to produce dung 
One old farmer, asked why he kept bullocks, replied, “To mak 
dung.” “What do you want the dung for?” “To put on th 
mangolds.” “Why do you grow mangolds?” “To feed th 
bullocks.”) Finally, we now have available almost unlimited quanti. 
ties of artificial manures which were unknown fifty years ago. } 
is simpler to refer to these manures as “artificial,” though, jp 
fact, there is nothing artificial about them. Their active element 
—phosphates, potash and nitrogen—come either from the earth 
the air, and they are merely processed so as to make them easie 
to handle and transport, and that their strength can fy 
standardised. The phosphates normally in the soil of this county 
are not artificial, nor are they if they occur in more concentrated 
deposits in North Africa. The mere of transferring thos 
deposits in a bag from one continent to another cannot truthfully 
be said to make them artificial 

With these altered circumstances it is not surprising that new 
nethods of farming should be evolved, designed to keep production. 
costs low, but at the same time to preserve the chemical and physical 
Some people have shown that this can bk 
livestock. Artificial manures can maintain 
green manuring, deep-rooting grasses, and 
the ploughing in of straw can maintain the physical side. Dr. Orwip 
has described farms in Herts and Bucks where this system has 
been practised successfully (that is to say, with increased fertility 
as evidenced by increased yields) over a period of fifty years 
Other instances can be found in North Norfolk and other parts of 
the country. But all that this proves is that it is possible to farm 
well without livestock, and that the humus content of the soil can 
be maintained without dung. Whether this is the most economical 
form of farming depends upon so many other factors that it is im. 
possible to dogmatise. All one can say is that most farmers seem ~ 
to find it more to their liking to provide at least some of their 
humus requirements by the old-fashioned method of dung. So long 
as they do this with their eyes open, and in full knowledge of 
the facts, all is well. But trouble is bound to arise if they do it 
because they believe it to be the only way they can maintain the 
fertility of their soil; or because they do not realise the cost of 
this method compared with that of the alternatives. 


so 


act 


properties of the soil 
done without the use of 
the chemical side, while 


Now what about the nutritional side? Is food produced by means 
of artificial manures really dangerous? Does sulphate of ammonia, - 
in fact, warrant the name of “ Devil’s Dust,” given it by Sir Albert 
Howard? Is it better, as one proponent of this theory assured 
me it was, to let a child have half the dietetically correct amount 
of milk produced by a cow fed on untreated grass, rather tha 
the full amount from a cow fed on a pasture the growth of which 
had been stimulated by the application of sulphate of ammonia? 
It is hard to believe that this can be so, but this does not mean 
that we should dismiss the possibility without investigation. It 
does mean, however, that the onus of proof rests with those who 
make these assertions. It is up to them to prove that food grown 
with the aid of artificials is dangerous tc our health. So far they 
have failed to do so. It is true that experiments have been carried 
out in this country and in India which, it is maintained, prove the | 
superiority of “natural” foods. But these experiments, while to 
some suggestive, are certainly far from conclusive. In fact, it is 
not going too far to say that the vast majority of qualified critics 
do not feel that they are in any way relevant. One does not have 
to be particularly scepgical to find it hard to believe that nitrogen 
extracted from the air by the Haber process turns good wheat inte 
a poison; while the same nitrogen made available to the same 
wheat by the nitrifying bacteria on beans or clover is entirely 
beneficial. 

Overwhelming proof is needed to convince most people of this, 
and this proof is very hard to furnish. A group of enthusiasts, 
headed by Sir Albert Howard and Lady Eve Balfour (whose book 
The Living Soil contains most of the arguments in favour of these 
contentions), is trying to supply this proof on an experimental farm 
in East Anglia. It is a comparatively easy matter to plan an experi- 
ment to decide whether crops can best be grown with or without i 
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artificial fertilisers—though even this requires many years and a 
thorough understanding of costings as well as husbandry. But it 
is quite another matter to plan an experiment to show what sort 
of food is best for human health. It is not enough simply to feed 
a group of people on food grown without artificials, and find that 
they are healthy. You must show that they are healthier than 
they would have been if fed in exactly the same way, and on 
exactly the same food, but grown with artificials. It is not enough 
to compare the non-artificial group with the rest of the population. 
It remains to be Seen whether the experiments referred to will be 
able to do this. In the meantime, most of us will continue to 
eat all the food we can get hold of, and be thankful for the artificial 
fertilisers which have increased the yields of the farms, and 
thereby the rations of the whole world. 


PESTILENCE AND WAR 
By EDGAR ASHWORTH 

N a speech in the House of Commons a few days ago the Foreign 

Secretary emphasised the seriousness of the European situation, 
and stated that unless some further steps of a more definite nature 
are taken there is a danger of a terrible epideinic occurring in Europe 
this winter. While the Channel could be used to stop the Germans 
it could not stop germs, and the devastation of an epidemic could 
not be limited by a frontier or a strategic front. It is evident from 
this statement, and from another passage in the speech, that the 
anxiety of the Government is in the first place concerning the out- 
break of serious epidemics on the Continent, and secondly regard- 
ing the possibility of their spread to this country. No names of 
diseases were mentioned, but it is fairly obvious that the scourges 
which are casting shadows over the European Continent today are 
smallpox, typhus, bubonic plague, and influenza. Let us look all 
of these in the face indifferently, resolved not to meet trouble half- 
way, but to do whatever we can as individuals to lessen the risks. 
In the past all of these diseases have been closely associated with 
wars and famine. 

Influenza, being the infectious disease affecting adults which is 
best known to us, may be taken first. Outbreaks of mild influenza 
are quite common, the disease sometimes showing a tendency to 
attack the lungs and at other times the stomach and the intestinal 
tract. Influenza was probably known in classical times, and in the 
Middle Ages it masqueraded under various fanciful names. Between 
1173 and 1875 nearly 300 epidemics are known to have occurred in 
various places. In addition to these local waves of increased inci- 
dence, influenza also occurs at long intervals in pandemic waves— 
these outbreaks affecting practically the whole world. Since 1875 
there have been many epidemics and two pandemics, in 1889-91 and 
in 1918-19. Many will recollect the serious position which arose as 
a result of the latter pandemic. This scourge probably originated 
in the United States in the spring of 1918, and was carried from 
there to Europe, from which it soon involved the whole world except 
St. Helena and certain islands in the Polynesian group. The disease 
reached this country in June, and it showed three waves, the third 
of which did not occur until the spring of 1919. It is not generally 
realised that this pandemic was one of the three most terrible out- 
breaks of infectious disease which have ever occurred in recorded 
history. During this period the disease caused nearly 200,000 deaths 
in England and Wales alone. In Europe as a whole over 2,000,000 
deaths occurred, and a tolerable estimate of the total deaths caused 
throughout the world during this pandemic exceeded 21,000,000. 
It was most dangerous during the second wave, when fatal cases often 
showed a peculiar heliotrope colour of the skin. 

In the first World War the battle losses in the American Army 
were 35,000. In a few months the death roll from influenza in 
United States troops rose to 24,000. It is now well appreciated that 
influenza is due to an extremely minute virus and that it is spread 
by “droplet infection ” from the respiratory tract of a sufferer directly 
to any contact whos may come within range of his respiratory 
artillery. It is not so generally known that an epidemic—in contra- 
distinction to individual attacks of the disease—spreads with a speed 
equivalent to the fastest means of human travel at that particular 
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time. The aeroplane has therefore accelerated the dissemination of 
influenza in its epidemic and pandemic forms. 

The famous plague of Athens in 430 B.c., which was described 
by Thucydides, occurred during the Peloponnesian War. It used 
to be regarded as an outbreak of plague, but it is now realised that 
no identification is possible. Two outbreaks of plague, of the many 
which affected this country, stand out above all others. The Black 
Death of 1348 caused disintegration in the intellectual, moral, reli- 
gious and social life of Europe. A brilliant contemporary description 
was given by Boccaccio in the Decameron. It is variously estimated 
by competent historians that between a quarter and a half of the 
population of Europe perished, which means that the number of 
deaths was at least 25,000,000. The other epidemic which we have 
cause to remember was the Great Plague of London, which occurred 
in 1665. Bubonic plague has been frequently associated with wars. 
The Thirty Years’ War saw many widespread outbreaks. During 
the campaigns of Charles XII of Sweden, Swedish and Polish sol- 
diers carried the disease to Silesia after the battle of Pultowa (1707). 
Three years later there were 40,000 deaths in Stockholm alone. 
In the Russo-Turkish Wars of 1769 and 1828 the warring armies 
and the civilian population suffered severely. Plague broke out 
during Napoleon’s campaign in Syria, and a well-known picture by 
Baron Gros shows him touching plague-sufferers fearlessly in the 
hospital at Jaffa. There was much controversy over.this supposed 
incident, and there is possibly some truth in the charge that Napo- 
leon had all the plague cases—about half a dozen in number— 
poisoned, lest they should infect his whole army. 

Smallpox has had a chequered history, and numerous references 
can be found to its association with wars and armies. A few 
examples wiil suffice. In 1779 the combined French and Spanish 
fleets sailed into the English Channel without encountering resist- 
ance. Before a landing could be effected, the crews were attacked 
with smallpox, and a storm completed the havoc which the disease 
had started. During the Franco-German War of 1870-1 smallpox 
raged in the French armies and in those parts of the country in 
which campaigning had taken place. During the siege of Paris 
there was a heavy mortality from smallpox. 

We come now to typhus, which has an even more tragic history 
than any of the diseases so far mentioned. Hans Zinsser was strongly 
of the opinion that soldiers rarely win wars; their duty is more 
often to mop up after the barrage of epidemics. “ Typhus ”—as 
he says—“ with its brothers and sisters . . . has decided more cam- 
paigns than Caesar, Hannibal, Napoleon, and all the inspector- 
generals of history. The epidemics get the blame for defeat, the 
generals the credit for victory.” Typhus has been prevalent in 
Europe for at least four centuries, and England has known quite 
serious localised outbreaks, such as the famous “ Black Assizes,” 
when prisoners brought up from the cells infected members of the 
court. The Thirty Years’ War left nests of typhus infection 
scattered over the whole European Continent. In the Wars of the 
Spanish and Austrian Successions the disease was rife, and during 
the siege of Prague it claimed 30,000 victims. In the Peninsular 
War the British troops lost 8,889 men as a result of battle and 24,930 
due to disease, much of which was typhus. A similar but more 
sombre picture emerges from the later wars of Napoleon. It is 
estimated, for example, that during 1813-14 a tenth of the whole 
population of Germany was attacked by the disease, and there were 
probably over a quarter of a million deaths. In the first World War 
typhus broke out first in the Serbian Army in November, 1914. 
The peak period of the epidemic was reached in April, 1915, by 
which time 2,500 cases a day were occurring, and the mortality was 
then 60 per cent. of persons affected. The rise of the Soviet Union 
between 1917 and 1923 was hampered by this loathsome disease, and 
it is estimated that in these years there were 30,000,000 cases of 
typhus, with 3,000,000 deaths, in European Russia alone. 

Such is a small part of the story, from which the future possi- 
bilities may be deduced. It should, however, be emphasised that 
they are not certainties, but at highest probabilities. The epidemio- 
logical lessons of the war years, when the wide use of air-raid 
shelters in London and other cities gave conditions extremely favour- 
able to the spread of epidemics, which never occurred, should not 
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be disregarded. The relief and medical services of U.N.R.R.A. will 
do what is possible to reduce the dire results of epidemics which 
may arise in the appalling conditions in Europe. The Continent is 
mentally and morally sick. If physical sickness is added, it is 
clearly the duty of all in this country to maintain their own health to 
the best of their ability, so that this sea-girt island may have a 
chance of remaining a bastion against infection. So far as smallpox 
is concerned, efficient quarantine and inspection at the ports will 
remain a fundamental procedure. With reference to vaccination, I 
confine myself to the expression of my own conviction that in the 
individual this practice, if effectively carried out, will prevent small- 
pox. Typhus and plague both depend on insect and animal hosts 
for their transmission. Quarantine, the prevention of the ingress of 
the black rat at the ports and air-ports, and the destruction of fleas 
and lice, are the main measures, and these have been highly effective 
in the past. In the case of these diseases, therefore, the Channel is 
a boon which we could ill afford to disregard. Influenza presents a 
different problem. The aeroplane has overcome the restricting 
influence of our seas, and during an influenza epidemic so many 
people are potentially infective that official measures are often 
impracticable. Then is the time to appeal to the good sense of the 
people. An infected individual can at least remain at home while 
he is infectious, and can use common sense in preventing wide 
dissemination of infective matter when he has to cough or sneeze in 
public. Special masks were tried out on the London population 
during the “blitz” period of 1940, but they were never popular. 
Perhaps now is the time to interest the populaticn once more in 
their use. 


A ROAD THROUGH EUROPE 


By ALFRED C. BOSSOM, M.P. 


OW that open hostilities in Europe have practically ceased, the 
N United Nations are gradually setting in motion the machinery 
necessary to forge what it is hoped will eventually prove to be a 
more stable Europe. In this connection, the attention of millions 
of citizens in other countries, regardless of their nationality or 
political convictions, is focussed on the question of future frontiers 
—and what is nearly as important, on the possibilities of uninter- 


rupted communication with one another as well as with other 
countries abroad. Those probably most concerned are the land- 
locked areas of Central and Eastern Europe—Czechoslovakia, 


Austria, Hungary, large tracts of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and the 
Ukraine—which are handicapped and subject to the possible risk 
of economic strangulation by their neighbours who stand between 
them and free access to the sea. Our sea-communications have 
proved to be our very life-line. What must be the irritation and 
frustration experienced by those countries which are eternally 
hemmed in? 

However, two important moves which are bound to affect the 
situation have recently been announced. They are: (1) The signa- 
ture in London at the end of September of a far-reaching agree- 
ment for the joint control and allecation of all forms of civil trans- 
port on the Continent of Europe under the European Central Inland 
Transport Organisation, which is to use every available source to 
emp.oy goods and passenger transport to the best advantage; and 
(2) the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers that experts 
shall prepare alternative plans for the international use of the port 
of Trieste, drawing up an ethnic frontier between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. In addition, there is a third move on foot to internationalise 
the main water-highways of Europe—the Rhine, Scheldt, Elbe, Oder, 
Danube, etc.—so that craft may ply freely from source to estuary 
where they are navigable. 

These measures alone, however, will not be wholly effective for 
the land-locked areas already mentioned. It is therefore worth while 
to recall how after the last war, at a meeting of the Mid-Euro- 
pean Association of America, attended by leading representatives 
of these land-locked countries and many senior American statesmen, 
I, as chairman of the executive committee, had the honour of pro- 
posing that an International Highway, ten miles wide, should be 
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set apart as a free and uninterrupted tract for the use of the coun. 
tries bordering upon it. The idea was that the Highway should 
start at what it was suggested should be the free international port 
of Trieste on the Adriatic, and thence wend its way northward along 
the boundaries of these land-locked countries to terminate at the 
free port of Danzig on the Baltic. Furthermore, at the junction of 
Yugoslavia, Austria and Hungary a west-east branch should be 
built, following roughly the ethnological boundary between Yugo. 
slavia and Hungary, to Rumania, thence branching south to Bul- 
garia and north to Bessarabia and the Ukraine, neither of which 
has independeni access to the sea, nor is easily accessible to visitors 
or freight traffic arriving from the West. 

Following the ethnological and ethnographical divisions between 
the countries concerned, this International Highway would thus form 
a continuous ten-mile neutral tract which, containing no _ large 
towns and by coincidence avoiding valuable mineral deposits and 
other by no means insurmountable national obstacles, would enable 
each country to build its own railways, motor-roads and airfields 
thereon to any desired extent. Freight and passengers could arrive 
at either end of the International Highway, landing at the free pon 
of Trieste or the free port of Danzig. They could then board the 
train of the country of their destination without being subjected to 
endless investigations and interruptions in passing through half-a- 
dozen different customs. The same would apply to freight, and, 
whether the journey was to be made by rail or by road, it would 
be straight to the place of destination without crossing the frontiers 
of other countries. 

Needless to say, such an International Highway would have to be 
controlled by an Inter-Allied Committee or Commission, which 
would supervise the railways, autobahns, airfields, and the many 
different termini, as well as handling crossings from one side to the 
other. The Commission could minister to the needs of the people 
left on this international no-man’s land ; while the very existence 
of such a set-up in this region would help towards maintaining peace 
and stability amongst the different races which are, unfortunately, 
imbued with such bitter hatreds towards each other. It was thought 
that by keeping the proud pevoples of these countries at an arm’s- 
length of at least ten miles, as well as giving them legitimate and free 
access to the sea, the highway would do much to alleviate the root 
causes of a great deal of aggravation and irritation. 

That was the suggestion after the last war. At the time it had 
the support of many leading statesmen, and got as far as the Peace 
Conference. Once there, however, like many other proposals, it 
faded out amongst the vicissitudes of Versailles. Nevertheless, this 
question of inter-communication and of free access to the sea is 
one of deep concern to the land-locked regions of Central and Eastern 
Europe, and, it is even more imperative, perhaps, that it should be 
faced in 1945 or 1946 than it was in 1919. It is, indeed, to be hoped 
that when the frontiers are again being considered, this proposal wili 
not only be re-opened for discussion, and given full consideration, 
but that this time it will ultimately be adopted in some form or 
another. 


THE SHIP 


GRIEF encompasses the heart as water 
fits closely to a ship’s adventurous prow 
vocal against the ribs of ocean’s daughter 
tracing the plough’s self-confidant furrow. 


Grief fits snugly, frigid and complaining, 
around the light and music-ridden side 

close as a lover. Then we are beyond, sailing 
strongly and freely on a following tide. 


Grief does not last: we cannot take it with us 
like happiness, but always it must slip 
astern at last, though new grief will replace it. 


Wave after wave we master. Old and famous 
we ride the seas in our god-given ship 
until some shipping clerk writes “ Lost in transit.” 


ALAN ROOK. 
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MARGINAL 


OW that foreign visitors are beginning one by one to creep 

back to London, it is interesting to observe the effect which 
yur great city makes upon them after these atrocious years. I have 
met one or two who, having seen Berlin or Falaise, regard the 
destruction caused to London as nugatory or superficial. Others 
will contend that the vast size of the city and the care with which 
the sites have been cleared and the débris removed give the impres- 
sion of only incidental devastation, an impression which is not to 
be compared with that created by the piles of sodden stinking rubble 
which line some German streets. Others again, and particularly 
those who have not seen the effects of bombardment elsewhere, are 
horrified by the ruins which they observe around them. A Swedish 
journalist the other day, gazing from my window upon the remains 
of the Temple, kept on repeating, “ But it is not to be believed! 
It is not to be believed! It must have been for you a terrible 
experience! ” Was it, in fact, so very terrible? My mind switches 
bacx to the great days of the blitz, to nights when, watching from 
the Victoria Tower, I saw the whole East End ringed in flame, to 
mornings when the smell of burning stung the nostrils, and when 
charred bits of paper whirled with the autumn leaves or settled 
silently upon the puddles. I can recall the drawn faces of those 
who, in the early morning, streamed up from the shelters, and the 
sound of shattered glass being swept by householders from the 
pavements. Pity and terror were there, of course, but there was also 
excitement, exhilaration, defiance. No—it is rather of the Vr that I 
think in terms of horror ; of the intent malevolence of that inhuman 
engine, of its arrow-like course which courage could not deflect nor 
ingenuity hamper, of the rattle of its rage and the dread menace of 
its sudden silence. I do not think that I was unduly frightened 
either of the blitz itself or of the V2 which followed ; but V1 certainly 
made me terribly afraid. It is fortunate indeed that the human 
memory, which is so retentive of personal humiliations or clumsiness, 
should rapidiy obliterate our moments of acute terror or discomfort. 

7 * * * 


¥Y 


It is amusing none the less tu see the London of- today reflected 
in the mirror of a foreign mind. A week or so ago that gifted 
journalist, Monsieur Jean Quéval, revisited England after an absence 
of six years. He has recorded his impressions in a long article 
published in Paris by the Nouvelles Littéraires. His first view was 
that almost nothing had changed. The scarlet buses still threaded 
their way along the thoroughfares ; the crowds still sauntered along 
the pavements ; the Underground had remained, as before, “the 
temple of urbanity ” ; even the sandwiches at the snack bars, which 
Monsieur Quéval unkindly describes as “ the best form of English 
food,” appeared unaltered. “ Yes,’ he writes, “London is still 
there—London is still alive ; London at once the most cosmopolitan 
and the most hermetically sealed of all capitals, London the eternal.” 
This first impression of identity was succeeded by a sense of differ- 
ence. There was in the first place the variety of male and female 
uniforms which reminded him that London remembered the days 
when she had been “ the fortress of the world, the voice of Europe.” 
There were the ruins, which although carefully disguised by clear- 
ances and hoardings, still rendered this great city a “cemetery of 
churches and a place of pilgrimage.” And there was, to .a Con- 
tinental, the astonishing fact that no black market seemed to be in 
existence. “I found,” he writes, “a radical limitation of private 
profit, I found that all profiteers were condemned by public opinion, 
I found a whole people served with the same dishes at their meals. 
England, which before had been a commonwealth by instinct only, 
had now become a commonwealth based upon the public conscience.” 
Monsieur Quéval was evidently much encouraged. 

* * * * 

What is more interesting in the observations of this intelligent 
and friendly visitor is his realisation that since the war the British 
people have become socially, even socialistically, minded. The old 
“sumptuous discomfort” of English life had remained unaltered ; 
the beds were still hard and the food almost uneatable ; conversation 
on abstract subjects was still forbidden ; and our extravagant passion 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


for ventilation still rendered our homes and our railway carriages 
little temples of the wind. Conversely, there was still that general 
atmosphere of sanity and well-being, that general impression of a 
people possessing a deep civic conscience. What had changed, for 
Monsieur Quéval, was the former sharp sense of class distinctions. 
“ England,” he writes, “is a country in which a social revolution has 
been accomplished in four years ; a country in which the new poor 
have remained men of good will; a country which is governed by 
an almost animal instinct for adaptation ; and in which the masses, 
owing to their loyalty, are the most malleable under the sun.” It 
appeared to him that all sections of our population had, by processes 
of natural adaptation, accepted the principle of a planned economy ; 
that this acceptance was based not upon any given economic or 
social theory, but upon a sound instinct for the practical ; and that 
England, while being therefore in one sense the most advanced 
country in the world, not excepting the U.S.S.R., was in another 
sense the most fundamentally conservative. For him-the result of 
the last General Election was the inevitable effect, in terms of action, 
of this almost unrealised feeling ; and he foresaw that our underlying 
sense of unity in variegation, or what he calls our “ profound civic 
instincts,” would enable us to follow the middle way without 
disturbance, bitterness or recrimination. This is an optimistic pic- 
ture, and one which we should all desire to believe in. Is it too 
optimistic? 
* * * * 

Monsieur Quéval, while paying a warm tribute to our practical 
intelligence, underestimates our practical difficulties. It is true that 
our men of property have accepted the loss of their incomes with 
good grace and good humour ; they remain “ men of good will.” It 
is true that as a nation we are extremely adaptable, and that we 
possess a really astonishing facility for making virtues out of necessi- 
ties. It may be true evea that the vast majority have accepted a 
planned economy, not as a universal principle, or as an end in itself, 
but as an expedient necessitated by the economic chaos which the 
war has brought about. But these temperamental virtues and advan- 
tages do not alter the fact that we are now a debtor nation and 
that our standard of living is dependent upon purchases from abroad. 
Nor does Monsieur Quéval really examine the problem of what form 
of élite, or governing class, is to succeed our old plutocracy. It is 
all very comforting to describe the British masses as extremely 
“ malleable,” but, even if that epithet were true, we are left with 
the disturbing question whether this malleable mass will be mouided 
by the extremists. The class propaganda which has been conducted 
underground through all these years has infected the working 
classes with many fictions, the most dangerous of which is that 
“wealth” is in some manner a commodity possessed by the rich 
and which can easily be distributed to all. Any attempt to convince 
them that “wealth” was trade, and trade was work, was met by 
that hollow laugh which signifies the refusal to believe. Any sug- 
gestion that the economic circumstances of the U.S.S.R. were 
different from ours, both in degree and kind, was rejected as an 
unhallowed suggestion: And one was left with the impressien that 
the working classes had acquired expectations which were as false 
as they were unwavering, and the disappointment of which would 
create distrust, not of the expectations themselves, but of all those 
who suggested that they were to a large extent unattainable. 

* * * * 

Monsieur Quéval was so influenced by the impression of unity 
which he derived, that he did not examine whether this sense of 
unity might not be based upon fictitious expectations. He did not 
face the problem of what happens to a people who have been used 
to being very rich when they suddenly become very poor. Our 
“deep civic instincts” may, after all, be little more than the result 
of a long process of habituation ; what happens if the crust of habit 
is cracked? ‘The French are always impressed by the fact that we 
seldom allow our differences to become vociferous. I hope they are 
right in thinking that our restraint reflects deep popular wisdom ard 
not merely a national habit. 
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MUSIC 
The Philharmonia Concert Society 
From the Philharmonic String Quartette led by Mr. Henry Holst 
and various similarly named combinations of first-rate instrumentalists, 
formed originally for the purpose of recording chamber music, there 
has now developed a concert-giving society with a small orchestra of 
its own, which played for the first time at the Kingsway Hall last 
Saturday under Sir Thomas Beecham. 

‘he programme, like the three succeeding ones in the series, was 
devoted to Mozart, and included besides the great Symphony in G 
minor, the no less beautiful Clarinet Concerto (K.622), the early 
Divertimento in D (K.131) and a selection of the German Dances. 
The conductor’s stately progress (Lento e maestoso) towards the 
rostrum does not indicate any slowing-down of his vitality once he 
Indeed I thought he took the finale of the Symphony 
a great deal too fast. It was certainly exhilarating and the orchestra 
was able to stay the course without getting breathless. But, the fact 
that the movement can be made to move at a speed approaching that 
of the latest aircraft, is no justification for making it do so. We 
missed some of the wayside beauty in our swift passage. 

For the rest the performances were as admirable as Sir Thomas 
Beecham can make them when he has command of an orchestra 
entirely malleable to his supple wrists. It was a particular pleasure 
10 hear the early Divertimento so beautifully played. It is astonishing, 
almost unbelievable, that a boy of sixteen should have possessed the 
technical skill to fashion these movements, let alone the invention to 
create such things, beautiful by any standard, as the second minuet 
with its four horns, and the finale. There is not, of course, the depth 
of feeling, derived from experience, that informs the G minor Sym- 
phony and the Clarinet Concerto, but the sensibility is there just the 
same. And how interested he was, even at the bitterest time of his 
life, in any novel means of making beautiful music, so that for the 
imperial routs he could devise a combination at once so amusing and 
so enchanting as the sleigh-bells and posthorns, and the “ Canary” 
Trio in the German Dances! Dynevey HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


“Burma Victory.’’ At the Warner.“ Along Came Jones.”’ 
the Odeon. Johnny Angel,’’ At the Tivoli. 

Two soldiers are resting in a tent. One is reading from a travel 
booklet on Burma ; about the blue skies, the sunshine and the charm- 
ing, colourful women. The camera moves slowly away from him and 
looks outside the tent. A valley covered with tropical vegetation 
stretches away into the distance and, in the foreground, soldiers 
are sweating and toiling in the torrential, ceaseless rain. From this 
magnificent opening shot onwards, the film never falters, never ceases 
to be a fine piece of film making, never fails to give us a moving 
and inspiring picture of the courage and endurance of the men who 
fought the epic Burma campaign. All through the film the emphasis 
is on the men who slogged, sweated and fought under the most 
appalling conditions, against a tireless and resotrceful enemy. Men 
from Britain and the Empire, from America and China, in tank 
and plane, in bulldozer and on foot (but most of all on foot), we go 
with them on their appalling journeys through jungle and scrub. 
Panting and exhausted they cut steps in the mud of the steep 
hillsides, dragging their mules bodily behind them ; hack their way 
through the tough bamboo forests; land their gliders in places 
which might well alarm a helicopter, spend restless nights in the 
jungle while the Japanese, by pretending to be wounded a few yards 
away, try to discover their hides ; suffer from sores and prickly heat ; 
fight and die and eventually win through to victory. The camera, 
alert, sensitive and observant, goes with them, noticing how quickly 
flies gather on an open wound ; how dignified elephants are, even 
when pushing logs about for a bridge ; how awkwardly and movingly 
the children run towards the soldiers at the capture of Fort Dufferin ; 
what an almost unbelievable feat was the building of the Ledo road ; 
the patience and gentleness of the doctors and sisters operating in 
the open air under an umbrella to keep off the rain ; how dauntless 
and dignified is Man when faced with adversity. No praise could 
be too great for the cameramen who shot these historic scenes and 
yet who always remembered that victory is not a banner or a page in 
a history book but the sum total of individual human endeavour. 
Their material is splendidly presented by producer David Macdonald 
and director-editor Roy Boulting. The strategic maps are clear and 
to the point ; the commentary is excellent and only the music seems 
to belong to another world than the grim and tropic East. 

After Burma Victory the other films of the week seem rather 
trifling, although one of them, Along Came Fones, is a fresh and 
pleasant piece of entertainment. It concerns a cow-hand, called 
_Melody Jones, and his companion, George Fury. Melody gets 
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mistaken for a dangerous criminal and is persuaded by Loretta 
Young to keep up the deception. His cunning is not equal to his 
bravery and he is continually being rescued from dangerous situations 
by either the girl or his friend. The film has the very pleasant 
atmosphere common to most first films of independent producers 
and, even if the plot does occasionally become more than a littl 
complicated, Gary Cooper and Loretta Young are there, with thei 
charm and experience, to smooth the way. The film is rather like 
meeting old and happy friends ; a nice warming experience. _ Ingj- 
dentally, it also has the worst “exterior” studio sets that I have 
ever seen in a major production. 

There would be no reason for mentioning Johnny Angel, which 
is a competent routine piece of adventure film, if it were not for the 
minor characters and the setting. The leading actors carry on with 
their not unexciting, but certainly not very novel story, against a 
background worthy of a very much better film. Margaret Wycherly, 
Hoagy Carmichael and Marvin Miller play their minor parts with 
great effect and are, in fact, so good that they make the melodrama 
look rather silly. The direction, too, has a strength and a drive which 
is interesting and the location of the film, New Orleans, is both a 
novel and, as far as one can see, a real one. A very odd sort of film 
altogether. Perhaps, if given a chance, the production team who 
made it may go on to better things. ALEXANDER SHAW. 


ART ° 
IN my view John Minton’s landscape drawings, in pen and wash, 
could be placed beside work in a similar medium, by any artist 
working in this country today without giving pride of place. A 
selection of Minton’s drawings may be seen at the Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco gallery, and the best of them are absolutely first class, 
They are the result of a keen observation of nature, continuous appli- 
cation and a lively sense of the value of a native tradition. Trite 
though these qualities may appear described in cold print they are, 
together with the natura! sensibility which Minton possesses in no 
small measure, the essential qualities necessary to make a fine artist, 
I recommend to anyone starting a collection, or who would acquire 
fine pictures at a very reasonable price, to go and look at these at 
once. The drawings are romantic without doubt: they owe some- 
thing to Palmer, and they fully exploit the possibilities of texture, 
These observations can be taken as double-edged if the reader 
is so disposed, but this is not my intention. These drawings are good. 

Downstairs in the same gallery is a pleasant mixed show containing 
two fine Pasmores, the portrait in particular is one of his finest, 
Next door at the Redfern, in an equally good mixed room, are two 
very bad Pasmores, the portrait being particularly poor. Peter Rose 
Pulham, whose work occupies the front room at the Redfern, is an 
artist of morbid promise. To use the word “ surrealist” about him 
would not be accurate, though today this designation serves as a 
tag on whicn to hang all fantasy in painting. Oil Lamp and Lumber 
Room are particularly successful achievements. Chirico would seem 
to have exercised a powerful and beneficial influence on this artist. 
Where he uses the human figure as a basis for his excursions he is 
less successful, perhaps because he has not mastered it. 

I suppose the critic is intended to attempt a sort of summing sp 
of the vast quantity of “ war art” now on view at Burlington House. 
Almost everything has been said about those individual pictures 
worthy of comment during the last five years at the National Gallery. 
Nash, Sutherland, Moore, Bawden, &c., have produced fine things, 
but the whole exhibition will be more interesting in ten years’ time. 
If I may express an opinion of the whole vast display, I should say 
that it consists of ten per cent. art, fifty per cent competent journalism, 
and forty per cent. junk. The vast majority of the portraits are 
particularly deplorable. A final commendation would be for Captain 
Albert Richards, a young man who became one of the few real war 
artists and was killed in action. He is a very great loss to English 
painting. A final complaint would be that the committee never 
commissioned John Minton, who was in the Army, or for the matter 
of that a number of other good artists such as William Scott (who 
is still in the Army). However, it might all have been worse. 

MICHAEL AyYRTON. 





THE Ministry of Supply have granted additional paper for 
periodicals to be sent overseas. This will enable copies of 
The Spectator to be forwarded to friends of our readers, 
both civilians and those in the Forces, in any part of the 
world, except enemy occupied territory. Subscription rates: 
Civilians, 30s. per annum ; members of the Forces on active 
service, 26s. per annum. Please send instructions, accom- 
panied by a remittance, to The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE LIE-DETECTOR 


$i.—Dr. Ashworth Underwood’s detached and judicial article on the 
above subject will do good service if it calls attention to the manifold 
dangers of some tendencies in modern criminal investigation. The drug 
method “induces the patient to reply to questions without the controlling 
and inhibiting influences of the higher centres of the brain.” But without 
those influences any factor in the patient’s mental life may emerge, either 
an action committed, or a pure fantasy with which his imagination has 
played. He may describe a real crime, or a most improbable round at 
Walton Heath. The outlets provided for wishful, or, it may be, shameful 
thinking are obvious. 

The physical reaction tests (blood-pressure or respiratory) are even 
more open to objection. Those tests do not record the untruth of the 
replies, but only the emotional disturbance involved in making them. 
There may be a desire, or even an attempt, to lie which is checked and 
abandoned. One of the many influences making for truth may prevail ; 
religion, conscience, lessons learnt at mother’s knee (or over father’s), 
lack of imagination to invent a good lie, or enough imagination to see 
the consequences of a bad one ; and so truth may emerge in spite of the 
blood pressure. Further, the whole method depends upon an elementary 
logical fallacy. The syllogism is: 

Lying causes increased blood pressure. 
This man’s blood pressure increased. 
Therefore this man was lying. 

But that is a non-sequitur. It would only be valid if the major premise 
could be re-stated in the form “Lying is the only possible cause of 
increased blood-pressure.” And that is clearly untrue. The question may 
cause emotions of fear, shame, or indignation which have no effect upon 
the answer, and may even have no connection with the object of the 
For instance, a murder has been committed in St. John’s Wood. 


enquiry. 
The investigator asks, “Were you in St. John’s Wood on Thursday 
night?” The patient answers, “No.” The instrument records an 


increase of blood-pressure, not because the answer is untrue, but because 
the patient keeps a mistress in St. John’s Wood, and is afraid that the 
fact has been or may be discovered. 

All that such methods can indicate is that the question has caused a 
psychological disturbance. With a recognition of that limitation, and 
under proper safeguards, they could te of some serv:ce as indicating possible 
lines of investigation. But their evidential value is nil—Yours, &c., 

JUDEX. 


A PALESTINE PLAN 


Sir,—Mr. G. R. Driver’s article is intriguing, and with much of his 
premises we shall agree. The Jews have acquired the land with the best 
potential value and have undoubtedly improved it owing to their command 
of ample capital. I agree that a sufficiency of Jews have been admitted 
to constitute a “national home,” at any rate for the present, and that 
the time has come to stabilise their conditions and those of the Arab 
Palestinians. There should be no question of one race turning out the 
other, for in origin they are really one. Given the education and the 
financial privileges of the Jew the Arab is quite capable of holding his 
own and they should then be partners, not opponents. This is what 
we, the mandatory Government, are in Palestine for. 

But anyone who has read the Report of the Palestine Peel Commission 
and the subsequent Report of the Palestine Partition Commission, 
especially if he has since been over the country as I have, cannot regard 
partition as satisfactory even for temporary purposes. The proposals 
might possibly serve for local government areas under one unified central 
authority, but no more. 

The suggestion to transfer troops and naval forces from Egypt tg 
Palestine is revealing, and the further proposition to construct a new 
canal across Palestine in place (I suppose so far as Britain is concerned) 
of the Suez Canal is revolutionary in a physical if not in a political sense. 
Both of them would indeed introduce new complications. Is :t realised 
that the Sinaitic range extends into Palestine? If Mr. Driver will look 
at the official Survey Map he will see that, unless provided with locks, 
which are obviously out of the question in comparison with the Suez, 
such a canal would have to pass through country at least 1,000 to 1,500 
feet high for fifty miles or more of its course. Speaking as an engineer 
I should regard such a proposal as impracticable unless there were some 
compelling reason that disregards cost. Would it not be wiser to 
internationalise the Suez Canal area?—Yours fa:thfully, 

A. P. I. CoTrerett, M.Inst.C.E. 

The National Liberal Club. 12 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 
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THE EDITOR 


Sir,—After reading the article “ A Palestine Plan,” by G. R. Driver, in your 
paper on October 19th, 1945, may I, as a Palestinian Jewish Serviceman, 
reply to the author? The first statement that I consider misleading is 
that the Jews own the most fertile maritime strip of Palestine, while the 
Arabs own the poor hill country of Galilee, &c. When the Jews came 
to Palestine the parts of the country they hold now were swamps and 
desert. If today our land is more productive than theirs, it is because 
the Arabs lack our enterprise and determination. Our settlements in 
Galilee are prospering ; why do the Arabs there still live in poverty? If 
the Jews were now given the Negeb semi-desert (Southern Palestine, now 
almost entirely in Arab hands) to develop and if they would succeed there, 
in twenty years’ time the Arabs would want it back again. Another 
point where I disagree with Mr. Driver is the idea of settling Jews in other 
countries, such as Eritrea. Forty years ago, when Zionism started, a 
similar suggestion was brought forward and unanimously rejected by the 
Jews. Whether that decision was wise is not for me to say, but now, 
after we built up Palestine, we cannot be expected to start again from 
the beginning somewhere else. Even if we wanted to, we have not got 
the resources to concentrate on two countries. If we were to split our 
forces we would fail everywhere. 

Another point in Mr. Driver’s article, which I consider absolute tommy- 
rot, is the suggestion that the Jews should reduce their standard of living 
to Oriental level. Does Mr. Driver know what this Oriental level is? 
If not, I'll tell him: it means ignorance (according to an Egyptian news- 
paper in 1942, 90 per cent. of Egypt’s population is illiterate and other 
Arab countries are just as bad); it means poverty, hard woik on starva- 
tion wages, disease, an infant mortality of 500-600 out of every 1,000 
born ; it means filth, people living in tents and mud huts together with 
their goats and fowls. That is the Oriental standard to which the Jews 
should sink according to Mr. Driver. Any Serviceman who was out in 
the Middle East will bear my statement out. We Jews coming from 
Europe want to bring prosperity and progress to the Middle East, and not 
ourselves sink to the level of ignorant, poverty-stricken, disease-ridden 
semi-savages.—Yours sincerely, F. DRECHSLER, Sgt., R.A.F. 


Sir,—It is a rare pleasure for a Zionist and a friend of Ethiopia to agree 
at one and the same time with Brig. Longrigg about Eritrea and Palestine ; 
and I feel moved to record my complete agreement with his letter in your 
issue of October 26th. The proposals that homeless Jews should make 
their home in a land where they have no wish to go, and where the mystic 
chords of memory are not heard, are gratuitous and futile—Yours, &c., 
NORMAN BENTWICH. 
Hollycot, Vale of Health, 


PRESS LORDS IN INDIA 


S1r,—*“ Janus ” should be congratulated by all lovers of freedom of the 
Press for his timely, though polite, warning against what is sometimes 
called “ Trustification of the Press.” It may be usefully added here 
that it is not only in the provinces of this country that the sad process has 
been going on ; it threatens to have an international link-up, if my infor- 
mation from India is correct. I have been informed that Lord Kemsley 
has been persuaded to open talks with the Indian Marwari firm of Birlas 
for bringing into existence an institution for “checking irresponsible 
international news reporting.” My informant is not yet very precise 
whether the talks if successful will lead to joint proprietorship of news- 
papers here and in India. I hope not. The Birlas already own in India 
the following English and Vernacular dailies and weeklies, in addition 
to having “invisible” control over many others: The Hindustan Times 
(New Delhi), The Hindustan (New Delhi), The Eastern Economist (New 
Delhi), The Nagpur Daily News (Nagpur), The Leader (Allahabad) and 
The Searchlight (Patna). This list is not as formidable as “ Janus ” has 
compiled in respect of Lord Kemsley’s ventures, but then India, in spite 
of her physical largeness, does not have as many readers as this country.— 
Yours, &c., RAM SINGH. 
180 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


LORD KEMSLEY’S NEWSPAPERS 
Sir,—Mr. Frederick Willis in his reply to Lord Kemsley’s letter puts in 
very moderate terms the case against the extension of newspaper com- 
bines. I am willing to believe that Lord Kemsley writes with conviction 
when he says that he always puts public before private interest ; but the 
experience of those of us who live in the North-East of Scotland gives us 
little cause for believing that all of his papers consistently put public 
interest before private profit. One can, of course, interpret “ public 
interest’ to suit one’s particular way of thinking. 

The city of Aberdeen has characteristics which distinguish it from 
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other provincial towns, but one of the least enviable is the fact that the 
daily Press there is a Kemsley monopoly. Formerly there were two locally 
owned and printed daily newspapers. These not only expressed diverse 
political opinions, but also to some extent encouraged local writers. Now 
what we get is a series of not very convincing echoes from Kemsley House. 
The conviction that the influence of that kind of newspaper is on the 
whole not good is so strong that ever since February, 1940, a group of 
writers in that town have—even while many of them were in the Services— 
worked hard and consistently to establish a political and literary review 
with its roots in the region which it serves The mere fact that such an 
attempt has not failed even in spite of war-time conditions and lack of 
capital gives very strong proof that the feeling against the encroachment 
of the big Press combines is, if not high, at least solidly based. Further- 
more, there is in preparation an anthology in verse and prose of the work 
that has been published in the North-East Review. The general quality 
is high. This surely shows that in one region at least the influence of 
the Kemsley Press is culturally sterilising, unless by a little twist it might 
be laid to the credit of the Kemsley Press that it produced such a strong 
reaction !—Yours faithfully, HUNTER DIACK. 
10 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 


FRANCE AND BRITTANY 


Sir,—I should be very grateful to you for publishing this answer to 
Mr. Cyril O. Jones’s letter which appeared in your issue of October 12th 
under the title of “ Bretons and France,” and dealt with the so-called 
persecutions of the Bretons by the French Government. The facts 
revealed by this letter were such a surprise to me and other French people, 
and of so shocking a nature, that I made inquiries, of which I am now 
sending you the results. They were handed to me by two natives of 
Brittany just back from their home in Finistére: Mr. Kerjean, of Landun- 
vez, Capitaine au Longcours, and Mme. Kerjean, of Brest, science teacher. 
They declare that while in Brittany, during August and September, they 
never heard of persecutions directed against any Bretons, even against 
autonomists or separatists. They further state that: 

(i) The Breton tongue is used as in the past: 

In churches the sermon is delivered in Breton, in the places where it 
was wont to be. 

The parish bulletins, such as the Kannadik, at Plondamezean are written 
in Breton. 

In mass, hymns (cantiques) are sung in Breton. On July 26th, the 
festival day of St. Ann, the patron saint of Brittany, at Kersaint- 
Landunvez, we were present at a service in the open air, during which 
several hymns were sung in Breton. 

The Breton clergy obtained permission for the girls carrying the banners 
and relics in the processions to be dressed according to the antique 
tradition. The Breton dances are no more forbidden than the songs. 
Last September the Communist leader Marty, in the course of a propa- 
ganda visit in the Brest district, had a festival organised, during which 
several Breton dances were performed. 

(ii) Three Bretons are members of the Gouvernement Provisoire de la 
République. How can it be supposed that they would tolerate that such 
treatment as Mr. Cyril O. Jones describes should be meted out to their 
native Brittany? ‘ 

They are: Mr. Pleven, Minister of Finance, candidate in the general 
elections for St. Brieuc (Cétes-du-Nord) ; Mr. Tanguy-Prégent, Minister 
of Agriculture, candidate at Morlaix (Finistére) ; Mr. Teitgen, Minister 
of Justice, candidate in Morbihan. 

(iii) The newspapers: La Depéche de Brest and La Bretagne have 
disappeared, for their editors were too evidently pro-German. They have 
been replaced by Le Telegramme, printed at Morlaix, and La France de 
l'Ouest, whose editor is the Douarnenez man, Yves Morgan, so well 
known and well loved as the Jean Marin who addressed France from the 
B.B.C. during the war. 

(iv) We never heard of the “ 163 priests” arrested and imprisoned. 

(v) Photos and films exist which give an idea of the triumphant welcome 
received by General de Gaulle on July 21st and 22nd last in Brittany. 
In the name of truth and fairness, two virtues which as a subscriber I 
have appreciated in your paper, is it not imperative, Mr. Editor, that 
these facts should be published as early as possible in The Spectator in 
answer to the grossly inexact and biased information of the October 12th 
letter?—Truly yours, M. BuRGEssS. 

Professeur au Lycée, Butte des Trois Moulins, 

Aix-en-Provence, France. 


SINGAPORE 


Sir,—Having just returned from internment in Singapore I am in a 
position to appreciate the excellent article entitled “Singapore” by Mr. 
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Swanston in your issue of September 7th. This will, I hope, go far to 
dispose of quite unjustified aspersions against the loyalty and good wil] 
of the people of Malaya. In defeat the tendency was of course to cast 
round for excuses however flimsy, and having regard to the fact that to 
our troops at the time one Asiatic was quite undistinguishable from 
another, it is perhaps hardly surprising that a Malay could not hang 
out his washing or a belated Chinese flash a torch without falling into 
immediate suspicion of treachery and Fifth Columnism. A case coming 
tO my immediate notice was one where a row of poles marking a Proposed 
irrigation channel in a padi field in Malacca, put up by a Government 
department prior to the outbreak of war, was reported as an attempt by 
disaffected villagers to lead in Nipponese bombers to an observation 
headquarters established overnight in a nearby rubber estate. Instances 
of this sort could doubtless be multiplied. 

During our internment Chinese sympathisers risked and sometimes 
I fear forfeited their lives in attempts to get money and supplies to us, 
and after the surrender by the Japanese we were overwhelmed with gifts 
of food from Singapore people. In order to do this people who had 
gone through three and a half very lean years stripped themselves of 
stores beyond all price and quite irreplaceable under current conditions 
Outward emotional display is not an Oriental characteristic, but the 
spontaneous and enthusiastic welcome with which we were received 
can never be forgotten by any reasonably sensitive person. 
- As regards the Malays and Indians it must be remembered that the 
Nipponese, appreciating that their record in China was such as to make 
all Chinese irreconcilable, adopted the policy of Divide et Impera, and 
to some degree favoured the Malays and Indians. As, however, their 
cruelty is only equalled by their social and political ineptitude, this policy 
of partial ingratiation failed, and before long the lash curled round 
all non-Nipponese shoulders with impartial abandon. I am sure that our 
return was acclaimed by all communities as an answer to prayer for 
deliverance from the nightmare conditiuns prevailing under the Nipponese 
rule.—Yours sincerely, A. B. CoBDEN-Ramsay. 

10 Glenalmond House, Manor Fields, Putney. 


THE ELECTRICAL FUTURE 


Sir,—I should like to thank Mr. Scorer for one of the few practical 
suggestions for refuse disposal which I have encountered in some three 
years’ campaigning on that subject. But while as a housewife I should 
rejoice to have the apparatus he describes installed in my kitchen, as a 
ratepayer and a citizen I feel I should point out certain drawbacks which 
it shares with the “Garchey system” employed in France and on one 
large housing estate at least in this country. It adds to building costs, 
whether publicly or privately incurred, but as it does not deal with tins, 
broken china, &c., it is from the point of view of municipal finance an 
extravagance, since it does not eliminate the need for the Corporation 
dust-cart service. It is, however, an improvement on the Garchey system, 
as it does not involve special sewering. From the national point of view 
—i.e., the need for returning as much organic matter as possible to our 
hard-worked and impoverished fields—its desirability or otherwise depends 
on the local method of sewage disposal. Again, however, it improves on 
the Garchey system, as in that the refuse is burnt. Within the house it is 
obviously a most hygienic and desirable arrangement, and I shall do my 
best to make it more widely known.—Yours faithfully, D.M. VAUGHAN. 


17 Warnborough Road, Oxford. 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND ATOMIC POWER 


S1r,—“ Janus” mentions the controversy raised by the hydro-electric 
schemes at present projected in Scotland and specifically the threat to 
two of Scotland’s finest rivers, the Tummel and Garvy. The Press is at 
the same time full of scientists’ views of the future of atomic energy ; these 
reports seem to agree that the first beneficial use of atomic energy will be 
the large-scale production of cheap electricity. It looks as if the hydro- 
electric schemes may well be out of date before they are completed, and that 
Scotland is on the point of being denuded of her beauty in return for a 
collection of obsolete dams and power-houses.—Yours faithfully, 
Rosebank, Peebles. W. A. S. THOM. 


ENGLISH CULTURE 


Sir,—In “A Spectator’s Notebook” last week you referred to. the 
phenomenal sales of Dr. Trevelyan’s English Social History and to the 
834 tons of paper devoted to this publication by the Board of Trade. 
With some complacency, you argue that those facts prove that England 
cannot be dismissed as “totally devoid of culture.” No doubt you are 
right—though whether Government-directed culture of this kind is desir- 
ab'e you do not argue. Following the example of a foolish question in 
Parliament, you contrast Dr. Trevelyan’s tome. with its bountiful backing 
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of Government paper, with that lively political squib Your M.P., which 
sold very well in spite of not having won the approval of some scholarly 
civil servant in the Board of Trade and of having to fight its way to the 
bookstalls without one ream or quire of Government paper. No doubt 
Your M.P. was not a genteel book and startled some deeply entrenched 
placemen much as did the Letters of Junius of an earlier tradition. 
Nonetheless, Macaulay’s yet unborn may point to the large independent 
sales of that book as a portent more truly indicative of English “ culture ” 
than the fact that Dr. Trevelyan’s book has been made the choice of the 
Board of Trade. ROGER FULFORD. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


HONOUR WHERE DUE 


Sir—In order to celebrate the passing of the Family Allowance Act, a 
reception is being given to Miss Eleanor Rathbone at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, W. 1, on Tuesday, November 13th, 1945, at 4 p.m., organised 
by The National Council for Equal Citizenship. 

The speakers will include Sir William Beveridge, K.C.B., The Right 
Hon. James Griffith, M.P., Mrs. Eva M. Hubback and Group-Captain 
Wright. Miss Picton Turbervill will be in the chair. Tickets price §s. 6d., 
to be obtained from Mrs. Monat-Jones, Bellever, Pennymead Drive, East 
Horsley, Surrey. Eva M. HUuBBACck. 


SPENDING AND HAVING 


Sir—I agree, of .course, with your rejoinder to Mr. F. A. Heaton’s 
exasperated letter on “Spending and Having.” But I have found that 
an effective method of explaining to troops the contrast between war-time 
expenditure on munitions and peace-time expenditure on social services 
is to liken that war-time expenditure to the expense incurred by a man 
combating an illness which may prove fatal if untreated. He may, by 
exhausting his savings and borrowing from his friends, be thereby in a 
position to spend a hundred pounds in one month in obtaining a cure. 
But he cannot if his annual income is £500 continue to live at the rate 
of £1,200 per annum.—Yours truly, JouHn KEnrT. 
“ Range House,” 93 High Street, Shoeburyness, Essex. 


S1r,—May I add the following simple explanation to yours on the above? 
A very great part of the 15 million a day spent during the war was not 
only completely unproductive for the purposes of peace but actually spent 
to be blown up in the air or under the sea!—Yours faithfully, 
A. E. OPPENHEIM, Lt.-Col. (Retd.). 
Little Shefford, Bembridge, I.W. 


THE B.A.O.R’S VIEWS 


Sir,—I should like to make one comment on Mr. W. G. Moore’s interest- 
ing article, “ The B.A.O.R.’s Views,” in your issue of October 12th, which 
arrived recently. Mr. Moore quite rightly puts the Displaced Persons 
Problem in proper perspective by giving the Army credit which has been 
too frequently allotted exclusively to U.N.R.R.A. As a DP. officer with 
both the American and the British Army, first in the Rhine Province, then 
in Hanover, I know what a fine job of work was done by American and 
British officers, frequently fresh from combat, long before U.N.R.R.A. 
was in the field. I am proud to pay tribute to many young subalterns 
and N.C.O.s whose work I inspected in scores of D.P. camps. They were, 
with very rare exceptions, self-reliant, keen, dependable and hard-working. 
Without them we DP. officers of Military Government could not have 
coped with the problem. I should not like to see them go without their 
due credit and I am grateful to Mr. Moore and to The Spectator for draw- 
ing attention to the Army’s part in a very arduous task.—Yours sincerely, 
B.A.O.R. Major. 


THE CROONING PLAGUE 


Sir,—There may be persons who like listening to crooners, although I 
have never met one. On the other hand, I have known many people 
who would cheerfully assist me in exterminating all crooners were such 
a course practicable. This being so, could someone please inform me 
why the B.B.C. insists on letting these “artists” monopolise much of the 
time between 8-9 a.m. when the alternative Light Programme is not 
functioning? And surely the latter service (if any) is the appropriate 
place for crooners?—Yours faithfully, H. Foster. 
The Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A RAGING wind is to a great many birds like a rough sea to a small boat. 
They are definitely afraid of it. Some long-tailed birds, conspicuously the 
pheasant, quite refuse to fly down it. The fond sportsman—as I have 
seen—who hopes to drive them in high career out of the wood into the 
open on a favouring gale sees the whole company keep low and turn 
back over the heads of the beaters. The long-winged birds are like the 
long-tailed. In recent gales several species of gull have been driven far 
inland from fear and inability to face the pressure, as the short-winged 
heavy duck can face it and bore through it. One of the very few birds 
that has rejoiced, almost hilariously, in recent storms has been the rook, 
a bird that shares the flying quality of duck and gull. They are not 
“blown about the windy sky,” they are continually using the wind, diving 
and curvetting and climbing, till they have had enough gymnastics. Then 
they come down low and make their necessary journeys in pedestrian 
fashion. The exceptional number of rooks now abroad in England is 
feared by some farmers ; but those who watched them trying to compete 
with the fantastic number of emerging leather-jackets will be confirmed in 
their faith that the bird is beneficent. 


The Return of the Natives 


Signs multiply that the English red squirrel, which has suffered com- 
plete eclipse in some places and partial in others, is returning. They 
have just appeared in a garden in the very suburbs of a small township 
not twenty miles from London, though the garden was already frequented 
by grey squirrels. Almost all the mammals have periodic ups and downs, 
due, it is thought, to recurrent maladies ; but with these squirrels the 
downs for a long period seemed to be followed by no ups. Close to this 
same garden were bred one year a family that were so completely tamed 
by the gardener that they would race round the shoulders of the guests at 
meal-times and show a particular fondness for the top of the host’s head. 


Tin Traps 

The moving tale of another mammal (which is certainly quite as 
numerous as ever) reaches me from a country rectory. By the side of 
the road was seen a jerking tin, and as such behaviour was unusual in 
tins curiosity was aroused, and satisfied. A young hedge-hog had thrust 
its greedy nose into the tin and could not get it out. Even with the help 
of the rector’s fingers the job was not easy. Such tins are traps. I have 
seen a young pig so caught, and heard—in the Canadian Rockies—of a 
bear in the same predicament. These animals are so tame round Banff 
that they are frequently seen grubbing in heaps of hotel refuse. 


Hodge on the Budget 


One does not expect crisp criticisms of a Budget from a countryman ; 
but I heard the following on the morrow of Budget day: “So they’ve 
taken off the tax on refrigerators but not tractors!” No comment was 
made. Country folk often exhibit the art of the Greek epigrammatist: 
they let the fact speak for itself. If one must spoil this epigram—it 
would seem to be an earlier duty to encourage production than to ice 
produce. 


More Pimpernels 


A large number of botanists appear to be particularly interested in 
recent discoveries of three sorts of pimpernel—red, blue and pink. One 
writing from Cheshire reports the finding—for the first time—of these 
three colours on a stubble field near Wirral. The pink variety was 
nearly white with a deep pink rim inside the flower at the base of the 
corolla. The text-books, local and other, make no mention of a pink 
variety. Can its tint be the effect of weather? The same botanist found 
a specimen of the very rare rough pedded yellow vetch near West Kirby 
just where it was seen for the last time eighty vears ago. How can 
such a gap be bridged? The way of a seed in the ground, or air, may 
compare with any of Solomon’s four wonders. 


In My Garden 


Among the most unexpected of late flowers is the vegetable marrow, 
which is still producing fruit as well like the out-of-door tomatoes. 
Raspberries also are in very full flower with a few fruits. In the flower- 
garden the Ceratostigma, as usual, announces itself as the loveliest bush. 
Willmottiana would be more widely grown, but for the idea that 
it is tender. It may vanish, but, like Rome, it emerges more beautiful. 
Personally, I have a liking for Plumbaginoides (though, of course, the 
colour cannot vie with the blue of the other). It is so hardy that some 
regard it as a weed. It is full of blue flowers today. 

W. BEACH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Prophet Turned Bishop 


By F. R. Barry, Bishop of Southwell. 





Church and Leadership. 

S.C.M. 8s. 6d. 
THose of us who realise the immense urgency of the time and have 
been looking to the leaders of the Church for a prophetic interpre- 
tation of it will have observed with delight the announcement of the 
Bishop of Southwell’s new book. Hitherto the present war has not 
seen the appearance of many fresh leaders in Christendom: there is 
nothing, as yet, to compare with the group of chaplains gathered 
round Canon Cunningham in 1918, the group which was responsible 
for most of the driving force of the Church during the next ten 
years and of which Dr. Barry was a distinguished member. Pending 
the coming of fresh voices it is good to hear again his characteristic 
utterances and to recapture something of the hope and ardour with 
which he has always inspired us. 

That a book written in the actual process of the struggle, revised 
after the loss of Archbishop Temple, and finished before the crime of 
the atomic bomb, should be parti-coloured and in some respects 
already out of date is inevitable. Readers must make due allowance 
for such anachronisms as the complacent claim on p. §7 that “ the 
higher leadership of the Church of England has never been stronger 
than it is today,” for the occasional “ crusading” which now reads 
almost as an irony, and for the jarring notes of confidence which 
seem mere “ whistling to keep up courage.” At its worst this weak- 
ness means no more than that Dr. Barry, like most other dignitaries, 
does not realise the full seriousness of the position as it affects 
institutional religion. 

Recognising this, we can enjoy the wisdom and insight with which 
the educational, liturgical and organisational needs of the Church 
are interpreted. The insistence that theology even in a post-critical 
age (whatever this means) must be and can be at once dogmatic and 
liberal ; the excellent treatment of worship, of the value and limita- 
tions of Our tradition, of the necessity, the dangers and the prin- 
ciples of change, and of the practical steps by which a measure of 
agreement and order might even now be reached ; the courageous 
and (as some of us are convinced) brilliant proposal that the rural 
deanery should henceforth be treated, in the country at least, as the 
unit, so that the isolation of the village parson should be relieved, 
and the possibility of team-work and therefore of specialisation be 
opened ; these are some of the outstanding merits of the proposed 
reforms. We can only express gratitude and warm approval—and 
the hope that Dr. Barry will soon give us with equal frankness his 
judgement on such other crucial issues as the present function of 
the episcopate, the practical steps towards reunion, and the issue 
which he mentions but declines, the ordination of women. To some 
of us these three seem even more important than those with which 
he has dealt, 

This is perhaps a main reason why the book fails to satisfy. It 
is concerned with the domestic and secondary issues on which (pre- 
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sumably) bishops are inevitably concerned, but which are in them- 
selves neither the cause of our weakness nor the means to our 
recovery. We look to Dr. Barry for prophecy or at least for a clear 
vision of the larger issues: instead he suggests that all is well if 
only we hasten to decide upon such long-debated subjects as the age 
of Confirmation, the time of the Sunday Eucharist, and the revision 
of the Lectionary. On these subjects, and especially on Evening 
Communion, he writes wisely and bravely. But leadership should 
be concerned with larger issues. To many his book may easily 
suggest that the Church fiddles while Rome burns. 

This fault is, as we have said, partly due to the circumstances of 
the book’s composition. The immense problems with which our 
minds are today inevitably oppressed could hardly be discussed 
while the war was still being waged. But they are also due to deeper 
and more important causes. Dr. Barry is singularly unfortunate in 
his attitude towards science—which he has in fact never appreciated 
—and quite mistaken if he thinks that the conflict between it and 
religion is a thing of the past. Moreover, and this is most serious, 
his theology is not that of tomorrow but of yesterday. Of the 
present need and opportunity for a large-scale theological reinter- 
pretation, based upon an adequate doctrine of the Holy Spirit and 
expounded with an adequate knowledge of nature and history, he 
shows little recognition. Yet such a theology is almost certainly the 
indispensable preliminary to any recovery of leadership. 

C. E. Raven. 


A Commonwealth Missioner 
Immortal Years (1937—1944). By John Evelyn Wrench. (Hutchinson. 
18s. 6d.) 

IN the first eighteen months of the war Sir Evelyn Wrench travelled 
with his wife 12,000 miles in North America, crossing the continent 
three times and, on many platforms, steering his course among the 
rocks and shoals of American neutrality. He was in New Zealand 
and Australia during part of 1941. A few weeks before Pearl Har- 
bour he encountered at Singapore the last of that wondrous over- 
confidence of the white man which, sublimely indifferent to Japan, 
pervaded the European communities in South-East Asia until the 
hour of catastrophe. Rangoon he found in holiday mood, and he 
was at Lucknow when the tragedy of Singapore befell. The Viceroy 
invited him to take charge of Indo-American Press relations at 
Delhi. Those duties he discharged until the spring of 1943. During 
his stay in India he talked with most of the political leaders and 
came to the conclusion that it would not be easy to overstate the 
differences among themselves. 

Despite his wide knowledge of the United States, it was a surprise 
for the author of this travel-journal to find that, during the darkest 
time, the average Americans’ desire to keep out of war was mingled 
with a failure to realise the mature and range of the Nazi menace. 
He heard on all sides about George Washington’s warning against 
foreign entanglements, but he does not appear to have pointed out 
that the ritual phrase always cited by the isolationists, “ entangling 
alliances,” was never used by the Father of his country. He was 
aware at times of fresh waves of isolationism, which, however, were 
not evident in the South, and he was beyond the Pacific when Japan 
changed the American climate overnight. 

The travellers’ stay in India covered the period of deepest anxiety. 
They paid two visits to Mr. Gandhi’s village in the Central Pro- 
vinces. It is amusing to read that these two opposites approached 
one another as disciples of Ruskin, but the fervent believer in the 
British Commonwealth went away feeling that Mr. Gandhi was not 
the great man he had formerly believed him to be. He was obliged 
to recognise that the spiritual leader had been overborne by the 
politician. Moreover, Gandhi’s view of India and the world was 
fantastic. And he had persuaded himself that the war would pre- 
cipitate a world-wide commonwealth: “The millenium was round 
the corner.” 

Sir Evelyn notes that the modified fast of 1943 was a big blunder. 
The incident was handled by Lord Linlithgow and his advisers with 
great skill, and as it happened, the war news told decisively in favour 
of the Government. Sir Evelyn Wrench believes that before the 
turn of the tide Mr. Gandhi was friendly to Japan and that among 
the capitalist supporters of the Congress there were some who had 
become convinced that Japan would be victorious. The Gandhist 
denunciation of Britain, Sir Evelyn remarks, had been pouring out 
for twenty years. How could it fail to pfoduce the disturbances and 
sabotage of wartime, or the “monotonous diet” of suspicion and 
abuse which was the travellers’ portion all along? 

The Cripps mission was the central political event of Sir Evelyn’s 
Indian year and it provides him with material for an informing 
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chapter. Sir Stafford Cripps comes out well—admirable in temper, 
brilliant under challenge, working indefatigably. Mr. Gandhi’s No, 
however, had been uttered in advance, and the Moslem League, like 
the Hindu Mahasabha, was implacable. Sir Evelyn Wrench did not 
get any satisfaction out of his talks with Nehru, but on the other hand 
he felt the force of Mr. Jinnah. He is persuaded that the Moslem 
demand for separation will need to be satisfied, although, clearly, 
he did not succeed in getting Mr. Jinnah to explain how Pakistan 
could be the means of solving the communal problem in those 
provinces which contain a large Moslem minority or to outline a 
pacific future for Bengal. 

A thoroughly seasoned traveller and missionary, Sir Evelyn Wrench 
gathers up things of all sorts as he goes along. Sickened by scenes 
and smells in the Indian cities, he was greatly attracted by the life 
and traditions of Mysore and Dholpur. Railway travel in India he 
endured as a purgatory. His descriptions plainly imply that war 
necessity has made an end of the pleasant conditions, as to meals 
ind so forth, which were taken for granted thirty years ago. He raises 
the question, since underlined by the news, whether Dutch colonial 
rule can be restored. He noted among Europeans in India and further 
East “too much drinking” And as a devout Anglican, never failing 
to attend the early service, he was everywhere perturbed by the sight 
of English communicants, few or perhaps none, in congregations of 
Indians and Eurasians. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


bd ™~ 
A Boyhood in Skye 
The Former Days By Norman Maclean. Hodder and Stoughton 
9s. Od. 

THE surface texture of Dr. Maclean’s book is gracious and mellow. 
With humorous and affectionate eyes he looks back on his boyhood 
on the Braes of Skye—the exvloration of the Otter’s Cave, to reach 
the magic horn and wake the Feinn from their slumbers ; the ceilidh 
in the house of Murdo the Bard, with Alasdair telling the story of 
the Laird of Raasay’s piano; the talks with Hector, the Crimean 
veteran, who lived in a house built on the shingle below the tide- 
mark, and felt himself the richest man in the island, with no rent, 
no rates, and his dinner at the end of a hook in the sea. But— 
and this differentiates Dr. Maclean’s book from many other agreeable 
reminiscences of the Highlands—this texture is stretched firmly over 
a solid frame of knowledge and thought about the problems and 
difficulties of Highland life. 

Two conflicts, which illuminate the Highland situation of today 
as well as of yesterday, run through the book and give it character. 
The first was strongly felt within the family circle. From his 
Gaelic-speaking mother, the boy heard stories of Cuchullin and the 
Feinn, and of the Macdonalds, Lords of the Isles. But his father 
the schoolmaster disapproved—“*I never knew any who were good 
at telling old stories and legends and fables who were ever good at 
anything else,” preferred his son to know the dates of the Kings 
and Queens of England, and “ could pass a whole night quite happily 
explaining why a few were elected to everlasting life and the vast 
majority of the human race were thrown into hell.” This extreme 
fundamentalism, which reached the island when it was beginning 
to lose grip elsewhere in Scotland, had all too many triumphs over 
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the islander’s traditional culture: piping was banned by the elders, 
and Finlay the Piper driven from Skye; a boy whistling within 
earshot of the minister was a cause of offence ; tales were allowed 
at ceilidhs, but the songs banned. 

The other conflict was over land; Dr. Maclean was a boy at the 
time of the great land-fights of the eighties, and saw the Battle 
of the Braes when the Sheriff and a company of Glasgow police 
came to evict crofters for non-payment of rent. The issue was not 
nearly as simple as many of the crofters’ self-appointed champions 
from the South saw it: the crofter, on return from his spell of 
imprisonment and trial, would have bitter feelings certainly about 
the Sheriff, probably about the factor, but seldom about his landlord, 
if he were also his Chief. Very skilfully Dr. Maclean brings out 
this essential loyalty of the Highlander to his Chief and to his 
Sovereign: even when red-coated volunteers were sent to intimidate 
them, “the Queen,” they assured each other, “ will see that justice 
works out protection for the oppressed and deliverance for the 
needy.” But neither is the Highlander simple, and his well-known 
loyalty could, on occasion, be deliberately turned to account: when 
a gunboat was sent (at the Sheriff's request) to make a show of 
authority, the marines who landed at Staffin were disconcerted 
by the warmth of their reception, and by the assumption of the 
supposed “ rebels ” that Her Majesty had sent her forces to do Skye 
honour for the island’s glorious record in Britain’s wars. 

Without bitterness—except when he is recalling some of the more 
brutal evictions on the mainland—but with considerable sadness, 
Dr. Maclean looks back on the losses in Highland life. Sixty years 
ago and more, there were 150 children at the schools on the Braes, 
for children were an asset: 

“With every child that is born to him” (said Alasdair the seer 
and storyteller), “ Murdo feels as if he had put a hundred pounds 
safely in the bank. And the girls are better than the sons. For the 
girl never forgets her mother, and from Glasgow or London every 
half-year the girl sends her wages to her mother. And the sons, 

is like the coal-seams 


too, till they marry. When that happens it 
in the mines that suddenly end. No, it isn’t by sheep or cattle we 
live here in the Island; it is by exporting the men and women 


that are building the Empire from the Macdonald Mountains in 
Canada to the MacLeod Range in Australia.” 

But when Dr. Maclean visited Murdo as a very old man, there 
were only 28 children at the school (today there are 18) and the 
islanders who remained were supported as much by Old Age 
pensions as by remittances from their sons and daughters. Depopula- 
tion and discouragement of Gaelic, a low birthrate and a vanishing 
culture—Dr. Maclean does not examine the connection between these 
factors at length; but his charming and persuasive pages set us 
thinking about a problem of first importance, not only to Skye and 
the Highlands, but to us all. JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Christ and Westminster 

Towards Christian Democracy. By Sir Stafford Cripps. (Allan and 
Unwin. 5s. 

THERE are not so many books on personal religion by Cabinet 
Ministers that we can afford to disregard one when it comes. For it 
is personal religion pure and simple that is the central theme of this 
arresting little volume. Its title might suggest an academic treatise 
on politics and metaphysics. Knowledge of some aspects of its author 
might prompt the prediction that an argument beginning in Galilee 
would end in Transport House. The one assumption would be as 
false as the other. Sir Stafford Cripps says nothing of the Labour 
Party. The word Socialism occurs nowhere in his pages. Of politics 
there is plenty, for it is with religion applied practically on a national 
scale that he is most concerned. But of party politics there is none, 
unless warnings against the misuse, not against the existence, of 
private property are to be so characterised—as they should not be. 
But before all and as foundation of all the President of the Board of 
Trade appeals for dedicated spirits. His gospel is as simple and 
sincere and persuasive as the New Testament. If one passage is to 
be cited as containing the core of his message this will serve as well 
as any other :— 

“We have then a double task before us. First, so to conduct 
ourselves as individual Christians that, in spite of the difficulties of 
our surroundings, we may work towards the establishment of God's 
Kingdom here on earth ; and, second, so to influence and change our 
social, economic and political environment as to encourage both 
ourselves and others to take the Christian way of life.” 

Neither of those tasks, Sir Stafford admits, is easy. The condition of 
achievement is vision, dedication, sacrifice,—and it is instructive t 
find him, strong Anglican as he is, insisting that “ if privilege is to be 
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ended, then we must be prepared to give up our own privileges with 
the rest, not excluding the Church’s privilege of endowment and of 
establishment.” 

Sir Stafiord Cripps has written a book well calculated to appeal 
to youth, which has no paticnce with traditions that cannot justify 
themselves in action. His words about the Churches’ failure are 
firm, though never unsympathetic, much less censorious. He stands 
for a progressive, not a static, Christianity. Christianity in the field 
ot politics must, he contends, express itself in democratic forms ; 
there no alternative ; but all the stress in his title is on the 
adjective, not the noun. Sir Stafford is throughout in the best sense 
catholic. Evangelical enough to satisfy the Oxford Group, he evinces, 
consciously or not, constant affinities with Quakerism, and he writes 
throughout as a convinced and by no means heterodox Anglican, as 
one at once humble and confident, the humility of the human spirit 
exalted by the power of the divine. It could be wished that every 
Member of Parliament would read this book and ponder on it—most 
of all the author’s own party, not because they stand in special need 
of it, but because for the next five years or near it the country’s 
destinies will be in their control. And action will depend in iarge 
measure—not wholly, because wisdom is needed and wisdom may be 
lacking—on motive. The book, I have said, does not begin in 
Galilee and end in Transport House. It would be truer, if not 
entirely true and not all the truth, to say that it begins at the 
communion-rai! and ends in the division-lobby. 


1s 


H. W. H. 
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Mr. O’Casey Continued 
Drums Under the Windows. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan. 


THOSE who, like myself, have not read the first two instalments of 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s serial story of his life, may feel, like the celebrated 
“ Captain ” Jack Doyle in Juno and the Paycock, that he is “ in a state 
of chassis.” What is this serial story, which is to be concluded in the 
next number, about? Ostensibly, it is Mr. O’Casey’s autobiography, 
but it is manifestly fiction. No one could possibly remember every- 
thing that anybody ever said to him or that he ever said to anybody 
with the particularity with which Mr. O’Casey here reports conversa- 
tions that took place over thirty years ago ; so Mr. O’Casey, professing 
to record them exactly, must be drawing on ¥is imagination. The 
reader may well wonder whether he is not inventing, especially when 
he finds that the book is untidily set out: a chapter full of wounded 
soldiers from the first World War is followed, as if in sequence, by 
one describing the gun-running at Howth which occurred immediately 
before the war began. As a bitter invention, the book is entertaining. 
As an account of events, it is nonsense. The reader is treated to a 
description of the way in which Patrick Pearse surrendered to the 
British Forces at Easter, 1916. One might imagine that Mr. O’Casey 
had witnessed the surrender, so neat are his details. “He comes 
steadily, in no hurry ; unafraid, to where two elegant British officers 
are waiting for him,” and, having heard a demand for unconditional 
surrender, “ hands over his sword ; bows, and returns to marshal his 
men for a general surrender.” So writes Mr. O’Casey. 

It happens that I received an account of the surrender from the 
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late Lord Basil Blackwood, who was private secretary to the Lord. 
Lieutenant. It was given to me as we both crossed from Kingstown 
to Holyhead soon after the Rising was suppressed. Blackwood said 
that Thomas MacDonagh had gone to the surrender with his head 
high and his step firm and without the slightest appearance of qualm, 
but that Pearse had reeled there like a drunken man, his great head, 
made hideous by a squinting eye, lolling from side to side as if it were 
about to fall off. I ought to add that his account was not in the least 
unsympathetic. His admiration for MacDonagh’s calm and courage 
was obvious. He showed no contempt for Pearse, though he might 
well have done so, but seemed to think that the. first President of the 
Irish Republic was suffering from wrecked emotion. Remembering 
his account of the surrender, and comparing it with Mr. O’Casey’s, 
I find myself wondering how much there is in this autobiography 
that is veracious. In a postscript to a letter to his nephew, Charles 
O’Malley, Godfrey O’Maljey, in Lever’s novel, remarks that one 
Considine had called out and shot “a fellow in the knee, but finds 
out that after all he was not the candidate” for Parliament, “ but a 
tourist that was writing a book about Connemara.” And in another 
postscript, he complains that “ Old Mallock is a spiteful fellow, and 
has a grudge against me since I horsewhipped his son in Banaghar, 
Oh, the world, the world! ” A vast amount of Drums Under the 
Windows is like that; and we are left with the impression of very 
few good men on this earth, Mr, O’Casey being about the best of 
the lot. 

The style is a mixture of Jimmy O’Dea and Tommy Handley. 
There are thousands of invented words, bad puns, and stuff that 
nobody outside a Dublin slum will understand. “There’s nothin’ 
like hitchin’ your flagon to a bar! ” might have been said by That 
Man Again. There’s a piece like it on almost every page. But 
no one who knows Mr. O’Casey’s work can fail to expect vivacity 
in it, nor will his expectation be disappointed, though I found much 
of the eloquence wearisome. Some fearful blows are dealt at heads 
of all sorts, especially heads of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
many of the blows are deserved. Mr. O’Casey, giving rough hands 
to Madame Markievicz, tells a good deal of the truth about that 
odd lady, but forgets to consider the supreme fact about her, that she 
was out of her mind. He spends many pages in cussing the hierarchy 
of the Church of Rome in Ireland for its unjust treatment of Father 
Michael O’Hickey when he demanded, and the hierarchy declined, 
compulsory Gaelic in the New University. That cunning old peasant, 
Cardinal Logue, receives some sharp smacks, but not for a second 
does it penetrate Mr. O’Casey’s head that the hierarchy were right, 
and Dr. O’Hickey was wrong. Mr. O’Casey, indeed, positively 
maunders about this obsolete lingo, just as he maunders about Com- 
munism, and the ould, ancient days in Ireland, when, it seems, all was 
exceedingly well until the thick-skulled English abolished Grattan’s 
Parliament. He does not realise that the Act of Union was a supreme 
blessing to Ireland. Under it, the entire social structure of the 
island was changed enormously for the better. Before 1800, not a 
single Roman Catholic could sit in Parliament or practice a profession 
on terms of equality with Protestants. At the end of the Union, 
the majority of the representatives of Ireland were Roman Catholics, 
and the whole power of the landlords in the counties had passed 
from grand juries to elected bodies. And every farmer either owned, 
or was in process of owning, his land. It was Cosgrave who abolished 
popular government in local authorities, with, indeed, ample warrant 
for abolishing it. All sorts of people, Bernard Shaw, Yeats, A. E, 
Dr. Douglas Hyde (who receives fearful slaps), Arthur Griffith, James 
Connolly, James Larkin, and one Bulmer Hobson figure vividly in 
the book. But among them all only two continuously shine with 
grace: Mr. O’Casey’s mother and his Protestant Rector, the Rev. 
E. M. Griffin. Drums Under the Windows will be understood by 
Irishmen whom it will enrage; it will not enrage Englishmen because 
they will not understand half of it, and will not want to understand 
the rest. St. JOHN ERvINE. 


What Mass-Farming Means 


Ill Fares the Land. By C. McWilliams. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 

THE trouble with novels that set out to awaken our social consciences 
is that, once the excitement of reading is over, we find no great diffi- 
culty in putting our consciences to sleep again. After all, it was 
only a novel. The Grapes of Wrath, however, had a more lasting 
effect. American readers protested that, if things were really as bad 
in the farming world as Mr. Steinbeck pictured them to be, then, for 
everybody’s sake, it was time something was done about it. And s0, 
under Senator La Follette a committee was set up to inquire into 
the whole qugstion of migratory farm labour ; and it was discovered 
that once again the truth was stranger (and far more disturbing) than 
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the fiction. Mr. McWilliams’ book, sober, incisive and closely docu- 
mented, is mainly based upon the findings of this commission. 

The genesis of the evil was, of course, the now famous Dust Bowl, 
which set homeless farmers trekking westward to California. Their 
numbers were enormous: 350,000 of them arrived over the border 
between 1935 and 1939. Their plight was,worse than Mr. Steinbeck 
had depicted it: a race of useful husbandmen had been converted 
overnight into a race of unwanted nomads who lived (if it could be 
called living) in colonies of ramshackle huts, discarded jalopies, any- 
thing that could afford some sort of shelter. Bulk producers, 
naturally, were quick to avail themselves of this influx of cheap 
labour for the harvesting of their fruit and vegetables (California’s 
main crops); and a state of affairs soon existed that vies in squalor 
and ill-doing with the worst chapters of social rural history any- 
where. 

Nor did the matter end here. The “ Joads” of California were 
only one of the armies of the dispossessed that now began roaming 
over the United States, pursued by hunger and exposure. By 1943 
it was estimated that two million men, women and children were 
wandering about the country seeking farm jobs. As Mr. McWilliams 
says: “Like civilians from bomb-shattered European cities, they 
have been forced to take to the roads . . . scattering in all directions 
in search of a sanctuary they are not likely to find.” And what the 
Dust Bowl began, the intensive industrialisation of agriculture has 
continued ; for not only has the amaigamation of farms under remote 
control (one company, cited here, operates 7oo farms—nearly a 
quarter of a million acres) prevented these unfortunates from finding 
fresh farms, but the mechanisation of every possible farming process 
has even prevented them from serving as employees. 

But all this, it may be protested, happened in the United States 
and not England. Here we have no Dust Bowl nor have we yet dis- 
carded (even under the panic stress of war) the conserving traditions 
of our island husbandry. Farming is still a way of life in this country, 
as well as a means of producing food. Such a terrible state of affairs, 
therefore, is not likely to be repeated here. Probably not; but for 
all that we should do well to be warned. There are those who insist 
that the future of farming in this country depends for its success upon 
the reshaping of our farms into much larger units and upon an ever- 
increasing mechanisation. To such—and their short-sighted 
adherents—we commend Mr. McWilliams’ book. Nor are the rest 
of us excused from responsibility. As Lord Portsmouth says in his 
preface: “ Those of us who sat down to eat our cheap imported food 
before the war were in fact too often eating ruined homes, ruined 
lives, and ruined soil.” Life is indeed one and indivisible these days ; 
and when the land fares ill, whether this side of the Atlantic or that, 
all of us are involved. C. Henry WARREN. 


Tanks in the Desert 


Chapman and Hall. 


Come to Dust. By Robin Maugham. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. MAUGHAM was a tank officer in the Western Desert, and this 
account of his experiences has considerable historical value. Super- 
ficially this might seem a strange judgement, for the book was 
obviously written at a time when security still carried its technical 
wartime meaning. The author’s unit is disguised as the Crendon 
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Yeomanry, and there is an apparently deliberate vagueness about 
places and times. Difficult as it is, however, the least difficult part 
of a military historian’s task is to establish the where and when of 
events. Far more elusive is the feel of events. Mr. Maugham’s book 
will be of great assistance to anyone trying to catch the spirit of 
the strange conflict in the desert. His very vagueness about place 
and time helps to convey the impression of infinite space which 
seems to have been of the essence of desert warfare. 

Mr. Maugham would probably retort that his book was not intended 
to be of assistance to the military historian of the future. He would 
rightly insist that his book is intended as a record and interpretation 
of his personal experiences. It is easy enough to appreciate the 
sincerity and validity of his personal record, but less easy to assess 
the literary success of his interpretation of this experience. One can 
get a great deal of pleasure out of the book by treating it simply as 
a record. Interest is held throughout, other men and their con- 
versations are well depicted, and the battle scenes are graphic and 
exciting. Yet obviously there is more in the book than this. What 
of the author’s “voices,” which speak to him on occasion ; what of 
the curiously stilted and unreal nature of some of the conversations? 
These are clearly not simply blemishes in an otherwise well-written 
book. They are rather deliberate attempts to impose an interpreta- 
tion on the record. This interpretation is most obviously seen in 
the conversation the author has with the German officer whom he 
might have met before the war in Vienna, and in the sincere and 
moving tribute which, at the end of the book, his “ voices” pay to 
those who have died in battle. 

It is, of course. a matter of opinion how far the author has suc- 
ceeded with this book, half autobiography and half fiction. Person- 
ally, I must confess that I enjoyed best those parts of the book 
which were a direct transcript of reality, and I found the more 
mannered attempts at interpretation somewhat irritating. Mr. 
Maugham might have succeeded better if he had employed his 
gifts of description and character-drawing to insinuate rather than 
impose his interpretation of the facts. As it is his literary set- 
pieces serve only as an interruption of an absorbing story, and 
while their sincerity is never in question one can often detect a 
note of shallowness, which is never present when the theme is battie 
and the desert and the men whom the author loved and knew 
so well. S. H. F. JoHNsTon. 
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Fiction 
Tales from Gogol. Translated by Roza Portnova. (Sylvan Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Man Overboard! By Konstantin Stanyukovich. Translated by Alan 
Moray Williams. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Cannery Row. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
HERE in Tales from Gogol, newly translated from the Russian, are 
3ix stories with an introductory essay by Janko Lavrin and illustra- 
tions by Robert Turner. Professor Lavrin rightly stresses the im- 
portance of Gogol’s influence on Russian literature, reminding us 
that he was the precursor of Tolstoy, Dostoevsky and Saltykov- 
Shchedrine. He makes an excellent case, showing how Gogol’s 
writings, increasing their range with time, have reached our own age 
with the power to stimulate and refresh contemporary writers and 
readers. More then eighty years ago some of Gogol’s stories, 
including Christmas Eve (one of the stories in the present volume), 
were translated into English, and there have been various other 
versions since, among them the excellent volumes done by Constance 
Garnett. No reader genuinely interested in Russian literature can 
afford to ignore Gogol, and the present book makes an admirable 
introduction to his work as a whole. Beside the charming story 
already mentioned, the translator includes the equally del ghtful 
Sorochinsky Fair, which inspired Moussorgsky’s opera of the same 
name. Then there is The Coach, a slight yet comic story about the 
thriftless and happy-go-lucky land-owning class. How the Two Ivans 
Quarrelled, the longest item included in the present collection, deals 
with somewhat similar gentry. Here the author, with a brilliant 
mixture of realism and absurdity, details how the friendship of two 
men was wrecked because of a foolish disagreement. The two 
Ivans, so busy and self-important about their own small affairs, 
grow monstrous in their fierce vendetta, each of them ruining himself 
in his effort to ruin the other. The Nevsky Prospect, one of the 
author’s most beautiful stories, and The Nose, perhaps his eddest, 
complete the volume which gives the reader an excellent idea of 
Gogol’s wide range of insight and imagination. The Nose :s an 
unforgettable story, grotesque, frightening, yet touching and tender. 
Konstantin Stanyukovich was born in 1844. He served for many 
years as an officer in the Russian navy and the stories in this volume 
Man Overboard! are the outcome of his experiences. 
understand why this author is still so popular in the U.S.S.R., for 
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his sympathies are always with the common people and all his heroes 
are drawn from their ranks. The stories, there are seven of them, 
with one exception deal with life aboard a man-of-war. They tell of 
hardship and discipline, of storm and stress. Stanyukovich is not a 
great writer, his stories will not bear comparison with those of Gogol, 
o¢ Melville and Conrad. The author has certain gifts, he can create 


a situation and develop it with some skill, but all the ume his 

O attack is weakened by his inability to get proper control of per- 
& spective. His pity for his characters makes him weak where he 

© should be strong ; since he lacks the necessary detachment he con- 

stantly mars the general effectiveness of the stories by a sentimental 


trick of over-stressing dramatic points. This defect is especially 
MARKS A TURNING POINT noticeable in Stumpy, With His Shipmates and Maximka. The 
IN THE HISTORY OF longest story, The Nurse, is also the most unusual and impressive, ' 
Chizhik, a sailor who has had his hand damaged while at sea, is 
e given the job of looking after the small son of his captain. He leaves 
; the naval barracks and goes into the Kronstadt home of his employer, 
The small boy adores his new nurse, while the captain’s wife hates 
him. The conflict creates an interesting problem which is built up 
with some care, though the author fails, in the end, to handle its 
complexity in a satisfactory fashion 
What is to be said about Cannery Row? On both sides of the 












more without refilling—accord- Atlantic all sorts of people, including some who should know better, 

4 - oe oy have shouted themselves hoarse in cracking up Mr. Steinbeck. He, 

i ; simmilae period of trouble-free they have told us, is a “classic,” a “ poet,” and a “genius.” Their 

* QIRO” is unique: it writes | service, go to any “ BIRO” views about his short new novel may be a little more guarded, since 
with he ball-bearing point | retailer and he will fit a refill the tale is not merely slick but also very thin, and has to be bolstered 
sone donde, baninaceohanen aa pre — is up with a few anecdotes, sentimental character studies and quite a 
—a point that rolls your writing reap * = ethneemge #4 po tearm few chunks of very flabby padding: “ Doc had driven slowly. It was 
on to the paper with effortless | instrument. Try it and you'll late afternoon when he stopped in Ventura, so late in fact that when 
a enueemaias buy &. he stopped in Carpentaria he only had a cheese sandwich and went 
.. you need no blotter. Retail Price 55/- to the toilet. Besides, he intended to get a good dinner in Los Angeles, 
“ BIRO ” writes six months or including purchase tax. and it was dark when he got there. He drove on through and 


stopped at a big Chicken-in-the-Rough place he knew about. And 


Bi 

8 FO — for perpetually perfect WRITING there he had fried chicken, julienne potatoes, hot biscuits and honey, 
and a piece of pineapple pie and blue cheese. And here he filled his 
thermos-bottle with hot coffee, had them make up six ham sandwiches 




















and bought two quarts of beer for breakfast.” a 
The puff on the jacket-urges: “Go to the party which the boys 
and girls of Cannery Row give that quaint old philosopher Doc. . . .” 
“ The boys” are hoboes and “ the girls” are from the local brothel. 
“Doc has the hand; of a brain surgeon, and a cool warm mind. 
\ Doc tips his hat to dogs as he drives by and the dogs look up and 
I smile at him.” Mr. Steinbeck is an iconoclast, who conceals his 
S your sentimentality under a snappy husk of toughness, which may explain 
why he is so highly esteemed by a large section of the fiction-reading 
’ ° public. Perhaps they will enjoy, too, his recently developed streak 
drinking wdater of whimsey, which, if less refined than the average English variety, 
is not the less nauseating: “Mary Talbot gave a pregnancy party 
-— that year. And everyone said: ‘God! A kid of hers is going to 
above SUS 1C10N y) have fun. Lush mush. Joun Hampson. 
Pp 4 Shorter Notices 
Iceland, Past and Present. By Bjérn Thordarson. Translated ody 
IF there is any doubt about the ee Coie: (Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey 
Wiultord, 2S. 0d.) 
matter, STILL MALVERN WATER, HERE we have a concise account of the history of Iceland, and its 
the sest natueel enclan water knows present position, in 48 pages. It is well done and doubly interesting 
on om: ? to members of a highly urbanised nation. We find that the popula- 
can still be supplied without restriction tion is 125,000, that of Norwich. There is a certain self-conscious- 
a ness in the mention, for instance, of the number of bridges over a | 
of area throughout Great Britain. certain number of metres in length. The first lighthouse was erected ‘ 
as late as 1878. In the author’s words: 
: “ The material culture which the Icelanders now enjoy is not above 
STILL MALVERN WATER is fifty years old, but if an account is to be given of their intellectual 
singularly free from mineral salts culture it is necessary to go back more than a thousand years. 
‘ It is stated that in Iceland there is one publication for every 466 
which may be harmful, and its medicinal of the inhabitants, while the number,in Britain is 3,205 and in the | 
.  » ‘“ . United States 12,497. Iceland has, of course, taken on an immense 
value lies in its essential purity. new importance during the war and one can tell that Mr. Thoérdarson 
does not think it is all for the good that she should come on to the 
i highways of the world. He says with pathos: 
Order from your Wine Merchant, “ Although the land is still in its old place, it can no longer be 
Chemist or Grocer regarded as remote and isolated. ; we 
A sound pamphlet, with some suggestive sidelights. 
ST. ANNE’S WELL COLWALL SPRINGS CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MAL VERE — Subscribers are reminded that notification of change of address 
should reach the office of The Spectator seven clear days before 
the alteration is to take effect. 
- 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 347 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


solution of this week’s crossword tw be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
November 13th. Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 

and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 


; lutions must be on the form below, 
0. 
tton and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

























The solu 
2 Pf al | S | 6 | 17 
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Ml - . a 72 
‘4 i 14°15 4 J i] 7d 
si Ht | 
17 
/8 is / 20 ag 
227 of pe 23> 26 
27 | ~~ Ss — 
= 30 
_—_ 6. Hogarthian progress. (5.) 
‘ 7. The raw material of unlimited pud- 
1. These are not fired from warships. dings in London. (9.) 
(9.) ee : 10. “And climbing, shakes his dewy 
5. One way of finding pulse in soup. a (Davenant.) (6.) 
(5.) A 13 The lost ones who get to 7 perhaps. 
8. Probably he doesn’t feel at home. (5, 4.) 
(S-) 15. Besides. (3.) 
9. Favourite town of exporters?  (9.) 16. Something involved in the eighth 
11. Hard to do this on rationed food. trick. (9.) 
LS ; 17. Brook-like. (8.) 
12. Too sticky for a stone. (5.) 19. An affair of relief initially. (s.) 
13. Watson’s player. (4.) 20. Was sane until coming here. (7.) 
14. Associated in fiction with Udolpho. 22. Obstinate 6.) 
(9. 24. It’s part of the dynamo, I rather 
18. The pride alike of slick butcher and think. (5 
wristy batsman. (5, 4.) 26. The beast to keep one straight. (5 
21. It is given to outpourings possibly - me - om 
before. (4.) sititets SOLUTION TO _ 
23. You chaps. (5.) CROSSWORD No. 345 
25. They have no _ attraction for the a = 
dreamer. (9. ia E AtK INTHE BO 
27. No original sin without them (9 R + oe 
28.O0n whom one casts a burning t & ol i _" uu 
glance? (5 CALiveOMATHUL ET ‘ 
29. Very common parlance. (5.) ¢ BE N oma. Mls 
30. But just as much of it will fill a ‘STYLE A om EO A! 
cask (5. 4.) Bee = jos ] 
- L RES 
DOWN or in Sn he al 
cs ia cM Me) 
t. It has only a sort of floating popu- fEiGiHia torsie 
lation, thou ugh there is room and 
to spare. (5 7 ss 7 
2. Oil-taster (Anag (9.) em ARO TOTAL 
3. “ No —— generations tread thee of. oa! 
down.” (Keats.) (6.) PRE Lit T EID! 
4. Associated with coincidence rather ] 
than bowling. (4, 3.) la = fy Bs 
5. The cargo boat got in front. (8.) Put : 





SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 16th 
The winner of Crossword No. 345 is Lt.-Cot. H. P. GaRwoop, 2, Sussex 
House, Raymond Road, S.W. 19 
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CORUNDITE PLUGS 


NOVEMBER 421 


COMPANY MEETING 
HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 


THE RUBBER POSITION 


2, 1945 











Tue thirty-seventh ordinary general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Limited, was held on October 30th in London. 

Mr. H. Eric Miller (the chairman) reviewed the position in the company’s 
Eastern territories that were occupied by the Japanese, and explained why 
it was not yet possible to present any authoritative picture of what had 
happened to the rubber and the tea plantations, but said that as regard 
rubber, at any rate, the damage done appeared to be. less serious than would 
have been the case had it been necessary to recover the country by fighting 
through it. It was fair to assume that the process of cleaning up and 
rehabilitation should not be difficult once the necessary labour and replace- 
ments were available. The urgent need to secure increased supplies of 
natural rubber as soon as possible had been emphasised by manufacturers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and a Rubber Purchasing Unit was amongst 
the earliest arrivals in Singapore, after its liberation, to acqu:re and ship 
from Malaya such stocks of natural rubber as were to be found out there 
and to encourage local production as far as circumstances permitted. 

The output of synthetic substitutes in the U.S.A. and Canada during 
1944 amounted to nearly 800,000 toms, and might reach 1,000,000 tons in 
1945. It was, however, genérally conceded that none of these synthetics 
was equal to natural rubber for tyre construction, which was far and away 
the largest use to which rubber was put. It would be out of order for 
him to speculate today upon matters which were appropriate for considera- 
tion by the Rubber Study Group, but he was sure that the interests of 
natural rubber would be properly represented. Its own inherent qualities 
were the best assurance for its future. 

The past twelve months had been uneventful for the tea trade, which had 
pursued the even tenor of its way. 

The termination of the war and the gradual liberation of the Far Eastern 
territories where the company had such widespread interests occasioned 
profound thankfulness, as did the fact that, in spite of being deprived of 
revenue from those sources, they were able to show substantially higher 
profits, and felt justified in recommending an increased dividend on the 
Deferred Ordinary Stock of 15 per cent. for the year, as against the reduced 
figure of 10 per cent. distributed for each of the previous three years. 

The report was adopted. 
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Rapidly—and sure masters pain! 





It gives lasing relief, without depressing after-effects, 
and is widely used in ae factories. Head- 
aches, muscular aches ar “ twinges ”” and colds are 
soon ended with ‘ AN. \DIN® 

Owing to priority calls your local chemist may 
occasionally be temporarily out of stock. Further 


supplies will, however, be made available to him to 





the fullest possible extent. 
ANAD 15 & 
TABLETS 2/10 











FOR THE RELIEF OF PAIN BRRBESS 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royai Charter 1989.) 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THe KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Ohairman of the CouncilL—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royai 
College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the aimsease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 


oa Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
.C.2. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of 2 to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and 1 direct that the Treasurer's 














receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ALLIED INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 
HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 





[He eleventh annual ordinary general meeting of the Allied Industrial Ser- 
vices, Ltd, was held on Friday, October 26th, at Manor Row, Bradford, 
Mr. Walter H. Rhodes (chairman of the company) presiding. 

Ihe secretary (Mr. C. Gordon Slaker, C.A.) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

I'he following is the speech of the chairman, which had been circulated 
with the report and accounts and was taken as read: 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—During the year ended June 3oth last the pro- 
duction of our various departments was maintained at a high level and in 
a number of sections exceeded that of previous years, with the result that 
a moderate increase 1s reflected in trading profits. 

At the conclusion of this last year of the war it is proposed, as you will 
read in the directors’ report, that apart from the usual war-time dividend 
on the Ordinary shares a small cash bonus of 2d. net per share be paid 
on each of tHese shares. 

I feel that at this juncture I should remind you of the remarks I made 
1 Year ago—that the change from war to peace would bring with it a 
certain amount of trading difficulty and some measure of dislocation ; the 
opening months of the current trading year, coincident with the sudden 
termination of hostilities, have, in fact, shown a certain amount of disloca- 
tion in our activities as predicted, and which is inevitable in varying 
degree during the period of change-over to post-war industrial conditions. 

If you will now refer to the report and accounts you will observe that 
after providing the sum of £161,200 for taxation the net profits for the 


year amount to £76,772, which are available for allocation and distr.bu- 


tion as set out in the accompanying report, to which your approval is 
sought. While our fully-skilled labour force is as yet as depleted as at 
any time during the war, we look forward to a steady increase in the 


number of our people returning from the Forces 

I have now great pleasure to express our thanks to all those associated 
company for their efforts during the past years and look with 
confidence to their co-operation in the post-war period into which we have 
‘red 


u he 
with t 





now et 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

The retiring director, Mr. G. H. Swinton, was re-elected, and the audi- 
tors, Messrs Rawlinson Greaves and Mitchell, having been reappointed, 
the proceeding rminated 

GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 

MR. J. ARTHUR RANK’S STATEMENT 
THE eighteenth annual general meeting of Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
poration Ltd. was held last Monday at 142-150, Wardour Street, 
London, W 

Mr. J. Arthur Rank, J.P., the chairman, presided. 

Che following is an extract from his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

he trading profits and sundry income of the group at £2,514,212 
shows a decrease of just over 4 per cent. as compared with the previous 
year. This decrease was due, in the main, to a resumption of enemy 


activity, causing a reduction in our theatre takings, and to the upward 
trend of operating and overhead expenses. Our group earnings to date 
have shown a substantial increase over the corresponding period for 
last year. 

Taxation charges show a considerable reduction, and the net profit 
of the corporation for the year is £257,946, an increase of £65,612 as 
compared with last year. Your directors recommend the payment of a 
net dividend of 7} per cent. on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary shares 
of the corporation, against 6 per cent. last year. 

The consolidated balance-sheet shows that the reserve and profit and 
loss balances of the corporation, together with the undistributed profits 
of its subsidiaries attributable to the corporation, now amount to 
£2.813,460, an increase of £160,737 as compared with last year. 

Current liabilities at £3,305,207,. as compared with £3,364,473, are 
£59,266 down in comparison with last year. Our current assets show 
an increase of nearly £100,000 compared with 1944, after having reduced 
our indebtedness on debenture and loan account by over £250,000. 

Under the heading of subsidiary undertakings not consolidated I should 
lke to mention that our two main manufacturing subsidiaries—British 
Acoustic Films Ltd. and Cinema-Television Ltd.—have enjoyed a 
successful year. The adoption of the scheme for the amalgamation of 
Bush Radio Ltd. and Cinema-Television Ltd. in July last brings two 
companies specialising in radio and television into close relationship, to 
their mutual advantage. 

Film Production.—-The corporation’s studios were actively engaged 
throughout the year in the production of British films, and output for 
that period was fully maintained. The product of these stud:os released 
for exhibition since the last report and widely distributed in this country 
has achieved cutstanding success ; 

The ind accounts were 





dopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


BY CUSTOS 


Criticism of the Bank of England Nationalisation Bill in the House 
of Commons debate has been directed very properly, not at the 
the financial compensation terms—which are reasonably generous 
—but at the now famous Clause 4, Sub-section 3. This is -the 
provision which confers wide and undefined powers on the Bank 
of England, if authorised by the Treasury, to secure information 
from and give directives to the commercial banks. Right from the 
start the City has been suspicious of these powers and Mr. Dalton’s 
attempt to convince the House that they are not intended to be the 
instrument in any departures from present practice was not 
altogether successful. More than once during the debate he made 
it plain that the iron hand is in the velvet glove and that the 
Government is determined to harmonise banking policy with its 
larger plans for industrial development and full employment. 

One amendment which Mr. Dalton promised is decidedly good, 
so far as it goes. Recognising the harm which would be done to 
London as a banking and general financial centre if there should 
be any suspicion that the banks might be called on to divulge the 
details of customers’ private accounts, he is to introduce an amend- 
ment which will make it clear that the confidential relationships 
between banker and customer will remain unimpaired. In the 
Committee stage there could usefully be some furiher definition of 
the powers to be conferred under Clause 4, Sub-section 3. 


2; 


LEVER DIVIDEND PROBLEM 


Ordinary stockholders in Lever Brothers and Unilever who have 
been disappointed this year at the mere maintenance of the dividend 
at the war-time 5 per cent. rate will find some comfort in the clear 
statement of the position included in the full report. Explaining 
the circumstances which have prevented the immediate restoration 
of the pre-war 10 per cent. dividend the directors emphasise that 
all the information points to the Dutch Unilever having earned 
sufficient profits to cover an Ordinary dividend equal to the 5 per 
cent. rate paid by the English concern during the period 1939 to 1943. 
Unfortunately, however, the Dutch company’s cash resources are 
ficient to enable it to pay such dividends. Thus the position 

the dividend equalisation agreement between two 
hat the sums set aside by the English company during 

to £4,300,000, might have to be drawn 
upon by the Dutch concern unless means can be found te 
enable that undertaking to pay Ordinary dividends at the § per cent. 
rate without impairing its liquidity. 

his question is now being studied in the light of the various 
legal, financial and taxation problems involved, and it is the directors’ 
intention to make an announcement as soon as the results of the 
Dutch company for 1944 are known and an acceptable plan has 
been drawn up. It should be kept clearly in mind, however, that 
even if none of the £4,300,000 set aside by the English company 
is required under the agreement, it will not be available for dis- 
tribution purposes on this side. Obviously, any distribution from 
this source, either by way of special dividend or bonus, would 
merely create a new problem, since the Dutch company would 
automatically be entitled to make the same distribution to its own 
Ordinary shareholders. This may seem disappointing to some of 
the optimists who have been canvassing the possibility of a special 
dividend out of these large reserves, but the outlook for Unilever 
dividends in the future appears definitely promising. 


not su 





irises under he 
companies t 
the war years, amounting 


some 


A SOUND INDUSTRIAL 


After their sharp rise following the Budget concessions the heavy 
E.P.T. paying shares have run into profit-taking. That is not really 
surprising, although shares like Purnell, Cementation, Newton Bros. 
(Derby) and others to which I have referred—at substantially lower 
levels—should turn out well on a long view. An industrial whose 
merits do not seem to me to be fully reflected in the market price 
is Aveling-Barford 5s. Ordinary, quoted around 23s. At this price 
the yield on the Io per cent. tax free dividend paid in each of the 
past five years is over 4} per cent. gross, while the earnings yield 
almost double that figure. 

This company carries on business at Grantham as manufacturers 
of power-driven rollers for road-making, sports grounds, etc., and 
also makes dairy machinery and modern large scale cooking 
apparatus for hospitals, hotels and canteens. Its peace-time out- 
look is therefore promising, while net available earnings stand to 


1S 





benefit considerably from reduced taxation. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HE SILVER STANDARD. The 
price of King Six Cigars is still 


One Shilling, and the standard of 
excellence is very high. Splendid 
vue, but they are ather hard to 


get, just now 











PERSONAL 


All small advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per 
hne, each line averaging 44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 


GREAT SAVING.—We regret that owing to pressure 

of work on hand we cannot accept any further orders 

antil JANUARY. Suits, Overcoats, turned from 75/-. 

List free. WALKER’s ScreNTIFIC TURNING & TAILORING 
Works Lrp., 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford. 


UTHORSHIP, by L. A. G. Strong, the Novelist 
i and Broadcaster, discusses the practical prospects 
in all branches. 2/6, booksellers or 2:9 post free.—Ross 
Careers Booxs, 2, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 

VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
i Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with comments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C. 
VAN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 

WISE injunction says “ Keep cool ”— 
z So smoke TOM LONG—an easy rule. 

ERMALINE. 
] A delicious and digestible Bread. 

Ask your Baker. 

YOOKPLATES designed and printed to your special 
] requirements. Stamp brings ful particulars.— 
Crarke, Lane Head, Windermere. 

QURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invisibly 

) mended in two weeks. Send or call, mark damages 
clearly. —Bei_t INvistpLe MENDERS Ltp., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.A. Five doors from Ludgate Circus 

YALENDAR of Old English Customs Still in Being, 
( post free 3s. 6d. A Calendar of Flowers and their 
Saints, post free 2s. 6d. Both unique.—MARK SAVAGE, 
Upper Basildon, Reading 

YANCH R SUFFERER, 55845, widower largely de- 
( pendant on young daughter's earnings needs extra 
nourishmer at.—NATIONAL SOcYETY FOR CANCER RELIEF 
2‘S,’ Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 

YOMFORTABLE cultivated home (bed-sitting room) 
( offered with salary in return for domestic assistance, 
modern farm As family, 3 children 
Opportunity for outdoor work if 
Harmer Hil!, Shrewsbury 

YROSSACRES, Country House Hotel, Selworthy, near 
( Minehead, Somerset, open all winter (except Nov. 
Ist to 18th Central heating and wood and peat fires. 
Full service ; peace and quiet in National Trust surround- 
ings. Visits of limited duration only from 6 guineas weekly. 
te STOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 


wish to dispose of fu —— or bedding, are requested 
Tottenham Court 








boarding school). 
desired.—MAYALL, 





to write to Heat & SON LtD., 196, 

Road, W.1. 

] | gb ne wants to purchase house in Oxford or district, 
preferably north Oxford ; 6 rooms minimum ; up to 

£4,000. Can offer 8-room house, Ealing, London, in 

exchange.—Box No. 328. 

] UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 

first lesson to S. R. (2), Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 

=“? ~a Trust Ltp., 8, Clifford Street, 
New Bond Street, London,  W.1 Telephone 

REGent 5983. 








CanI book? 


++. Unfortunately, difficulties are still with 
us and =e cee Se pesasee to advise you If 
we have @ any vacancies. 


Clydesdale Hotel 
Corrie Hetel ........ 
Douglas Hotel ....... 
Lamiash Hotel . 
Crawford Hotel 





Crawford, 
Dougias Arms Hotel .. Dougias, Lanarkshire 
Caledonian Hotel ..............00- Lanark 


Black Bull Hotel .... Killearn, Stirlingshire 
Gartochain Hotel .......... Lochlomondside 
Balloch Hotel ..... . Balloch, Lochiomondside 
Ailsa Arms Hotel .......... Girvan, Ayrshire 


scottish Trust Hotels 


Public House Trust (Clasgow District) 
itd., 103 W. Regent St.. Closgew, C.2. 
Dou 688%. (Ceneral Manager. D. Mc toga!) 
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"THE BANK-INSURANCE™: 


Group of Trusts provides a choice 
of freely marketable investments 
spread over the shares of selected 
British banks and insurance compan- 
ies. Trust funds exceed £16 million. 
Managers : Bank Insurance Trust Cor- 
poration, Ltd., 30 Cornhill, E.C.3. 
Units may be bought and sold (and leaflet 
obtained) through any Stockbroker or 
Bank, from 20 to 5,000 at a time, at 
quoted prices which are free of Agent’s 
Commission and Stamp Duty. Estimated 
yields are gross, subject to reduced 
British Inc. Tax at rates shown below 
(after deducting Dominion Inc. Tax Relief) 
and are calculated on quoted prices which 
include all costs of purchase. 

PRICE. YIELD % 
Bank-Units 19/1} £3.1.8 

British Inc. Tax at 8 11 in £. 

(37 British Banks & 3 Discount Co's.) Post-war 


recovery is emphasised by 43°, of Trust fund being 
invested in shares of Dominion and Colonial banks. 


Trustees: Martins Bank Ltd. 

Insurance-Units . 20/3 83.3.1 
British Inc. Tax at 9.7 in £. 

(30 British Insurance Co's.) A recognised “ hedge”’ 

against inflation a ge neral rise in prices means 

increased premium income. 


Trustees : Williams Deacon's Bank. Utd. 


Bank-Insurance Units 19/3 £3.1.8 
British Inc. Tax at 9/3 in £. 

(53 British Banks & Insur. Co's.) This Trust combines 

the qualities of the above two Trusts. 

Trustees : Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 


Cornhill Deferred Units ... 12/3 

(87°,, Insurance, & Banks, 5°% Gov. stock.) The 
only “ gea red” Unit Trust, specially devised for 
those w whe realise the soundness of insurance shares as 
a long-term investment. Appreciation (or deprecia- 
tion) of these Units, after deduction of a semi-annual 
charge against capital of } of 1%, is about double that 
of a simple investment in Insurance shares. Apprecia- 
tion during past year approx. 20%. Dividend paid 
for 1944 at the rate of 1.9827d. nett per Unit. 
Trustees: Midland Bank Exec. & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
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Please Give 


Generously 
and help to 


last year's 
total 


JAMES WEILL £8. GSHEFFIELO) LTO, SHEFFIEL 





















SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


The men who brought us Final 
Victory may count on the help of 
the British Legion in times of 
adversity, after service. A legacy 
to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, 
Richmond, Surrey, will benefit ALL 
ranks of ALL Services; their 
families too. 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Large Department for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


FINEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Books bought. 

119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
Open 9 a.m.——6 p.m., including Saturday 

eumphone | Gerrard 5660 (36 lines) 





G ooD HABITS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 
FT Will you continue your weekly collections and give 
them to Guy’s? Write or ring APPEAL SECRETARY, Guy’s 
Hospital, S.E.1. (Hop. 3334). 
Swe ew repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
charges. Post or calf to REMAKE HANDBAG CO,, 
57, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 
EAL & SON are now able to ; anderuhe the AL- 
TERATION AND ADAPTATION of customers’ 
CURTAINS AND CARPETS.—Heat & Son, 196, 
Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
L AVE YOU “A LITERARY BENT ” ?—Develop it 
profitably through personal tuition at the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM—the only school under the patron- 
age of leading newspaper Proprietors, Training in 
a Short Stories. Article Writing, Poetry, Radio 
Eng. Literature. Each course now offered at 
REDUCED FEES. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
Write tor free advicc and Book to Prospectus Dept., 
57, Gordon Square. London, W.C.1. Mus, 4574. 
] ” NAP HILL NURSERY LTD., WOKING.—Choice 
A Rhododendrons, Azaleas of special awards and 
merit, Well-budded standard trees of flowering Cherries 
and Apples, Conifers, Hardy Heaths, Iris, Rare trees and 
shrubs. Lists, ld. stamp. 
EODIAN MODELS IN FINE WOOL CREPE.— 
4 Enchanting colours, a fine range of cloths and nearly 
30 styles designed by our experts. Models to measure from 
66/--—Write for style book (price 6d.) and patterns.— 


” 


LeopIAN Lrp. (SP.24), Union House, Bridge Street, 

Leeds, 2. 

T ey | Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N, McFariane (C.), 


The Study, 5 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 

1 pe S painted trom photographs, Exhibitor 
Royal Academy. Specimen sent. “ J,” Northway 

Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 

\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 

4 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C.1. 

TORTH CORNWALL.—Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
1 Launceston. Shooting, Fishing, between Moors and 
Sea. Good cooking, own farm. Comfortable beds. Fully 
licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. Tel.: Otterham Station 205 

eT. 1 H. — The Royal Cancer Hospital stands as the 
keystone in the citadel holding siege 
aa the ravages of Cancer. Nothing is left undone that 
will alleviate the suffering of the patient. Post-graduate 
students are trained to combat Cancer in all parts of the 
Empire—and all the time Research gees on. More help is 
urgently needed —ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL, 
Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 

‘TAMPS.—British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 
\) sects) sent on approval against references.—S. Lesiie, 
1, College Street, Guernsey, C.I. 

1 ——— BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 

each. Please write for details to Dept. A.14.—ReEsartTus 

Lrp., 183/9, Queensway, W.2. 

ww WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top prices paid. Send "Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.-KAY’S S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 

\ ’RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2,. 

Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, 
£2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 
Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic 
Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits 
for fixed periods received. 


Stop that 
cold with 


VAPEX 


A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 
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ay ; -_ 
W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism r WES CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS \\\ — ne . s 
fifty years’ experience has perfected ne d 4 J j sbilehers are asking for 
revolutionary methods of Mind and M ry , 13 eet ig and 
Iraining. Full benefits assured in six |! y! . 
postal lessons. Inclusive fee 30/- Tariy FOR LADIES Send these to 
enrolment is advisable. Pamphlet fre The ' li JASMINE CHATTERTON, 
Fnnever Foundation (Suite 3), Vernon i: e, ONLY. ee { iter Huse 59, Bedford St., W.C.2. Tem 4529, 
Sicilian Avenue, London, W.C bh ; | MSS personally negotiated. No reading feee, 
— by There was a time when [ — — 
_— sare if, ° E IN equire ymmodat 
APPOINTMENTS you onty smoked in j = worl ISH COL ee dation, to 
Non cancies dvertsea below relate . . concemanegay Bg we meee, Nope acals DOSSIDIC, IN Privat 
ee Se ee Se ae ee a revolutionary seclusion or residences, for visitors from overseas. Districts required: 
anyone to whom the Control of Engagement Order of , ‘ : W.1, S.W.1, S.W.3, S.W.7.—Details and terms to \ ; 
1945 applies. - = Se> brazen defiance. Since : DEPARTMENT, 3 Hanover Street, W.1. - 
{IVIL APPOINTMENTS IN INDIA AND BURMA Ry then you have acquired "TROPICAL Undertaking requires partners with scientific 
. page” aianiige aa! — a tr ’ tany, Chemistry ; Physic . 
Submission of Application, for Appointments in the following > yet another bad habit details to T'T.C., Box No- 322. try and Physics. Brief 
services 
INDIAN Crvit SERVICE af from mere man—— you 
ee oll . . 
a tend to smoke everywhere / EDUCATIONAL 
Buns Give. Saqvece (cr ass I), and anything ... Where { bE ry) wat fy ~ ag > 5 =. or Tuition 
URMA Pottce (Cxass I) : or Lond. Matric., Sept. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. 
Burma Faonrisn SaRvics. you smoke is yourown @ B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diploma. Moderate Fen 
It is hereby notified that, consequent upon the ending of affair, but we venture to ys instalments.—Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D 
the war against Japan, the reservation of vacancies in the ( ? . - Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. (Est. 1894), 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police for candidates « ee 4 


with “war service” will terminate with the vacancies 


sugsest that what you > \ [ AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle. 
accruing in 1945, and applications for appointment to these 4 ; 


‘ . women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W, 
smoke is partly ours... (MAYfair 6626-7). New courses start November 5, . 





tions printed in Section © of the pamphlet IBS, tw be hee Pd saline RESIDENTIAL CE Pp —— s lT TCA" 

at pondered and_savoured setheahinteaan tli i ohccien dh a 
in‘aky cane despatch thera in time to reach thet address not slowly and with infinite 10 miles from London. nn nnn 
later than six months after the date on which the, became satisfaction, we free the Werk, Fama, Bdenalon be Pantie tee Youth 


of her . 4 Music, Art, Handicraft and Lectures on various subjects 
uring the week. 

Accommodation, any period one night to one month, 
30/- week-end; £3 3s. Od. a week. (Bursaries may be 
applied for.) Occasionally available for Conferences. 

Full particulars from the SecRETARY, Pendley Manor. 
Tring, Herts. : 
| es AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 

BOOK (BOYS).—56TH ANNUAL IssuE 


chain - smoker 
chains, and we suééest 
that in smoking better 
you may well smoke less. 


qualified. 

Applications for appointments in the Burma Civil Service 
(Class I), the Burma Police (Class I) and or the Burma 
Frontier Service will, as prescribed by the Recruitment 
Regulations, be accepted only from candidates who were 
qualified in all respects on Ist June, 1945, and must be 
despatched in time to reach the prescribed address not 
later than 30th November. 

Copies of the pamphlet IBS. 1, which includes informa- 
tion about the recruitment arrangements, numbers of 
vacancies and conditions of service, may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, India and Burma Recruitment, 
India Office, Whitehall, S.W.1 

ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL, Ap- 
| plications are invited from men and women with 
experience in youth work for post of WARDEN of Mixed 
Youth Club of 300 members in Watford attached to two- 
department Secondary Modern School. Candidates will 
be required to do some teaching in this school mainly with 
Seniors to co-ordinate and develop School Youth Club 
activities, club after care, careers work, etc. Appointment 
will be temporary in the first instance. Salary in accordance 
with Burnham scale. Applications (no forms issued) 
stating age, education, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of two persons towhom reference 
can be made, should be sent to the Secretary, Watford 
Education Committee, Education Office, Town Hall, 
Watford, not later than 9th November, 1945. 

ELTON LONGMORE, 
Clerk to the County Council. 

ONDON CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LTD.— 
L Applications invited for post of BOOK BUYER 
(Adults’ and Children’s Books). Candidates (either sex) 
must know the book trade, be capable of close control of 
stocks, and be able to initiate a vigorous sales policy. Com- 
mencing salary, £400-£500 a year, in accordance with 
qualifications. For application form write Staff Manager, 
Dept. Sp., 54, Maryland Street, Stratford, E.15, marking 
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This is the Official Book of reference of the Headmasters’ 
Conference and of the Incorporated Association of Prepara- 
tory Schools. It is published by H. F. W. Deane & Sons, _ 
31, Museum Street, London. W.C.1. ; 
. laa HAMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


Principal: Mrs. E, E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Accommodation for resident students. Apply :—Hegatsa 
House, Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W.3. 
=, TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
(Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May. 
5306-8. Residential Branch St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks. Fulmer 256. 
1 ie: QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (through 
bombing), now at 20-22, Queensbury Place, S.W.7. 
Telephone: Kensington 8583. 











EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


= Exhibition of Pencil Drawings by R. Myerscough- 
Walker will be held at the Building Centre, Maddor 

Street, W.1, from November 5th to 17th inclusive. Admis- 

sion is free. 

EK ARLY ENGLISH WATERCOLOURS. _ Autumn 
4 Exhibition, now on view at HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham 

Court Road, W.1. 

Mow (PAR. 5700), 7, Th., S., 2.30. THIS 

a WAY TO THE TOMB! Britten’s Music. 








letter “ Book Buyer” and enclosing stamped addressed 

envelope. : ith INTINGS by H. and M. Dachinger. Scul 

( pLO-ESTABLISHED London publishers have imme- Manufacturing wil | Arnold Machin. At HeAt’s, 196, ey t 

, diate ——— ag kay ‘ ‘ p= an 

tarial experience ; ) Copy-typist, able (0 u *“ LONDONERS’ ENGLAND.”—An Exhibition 

learn) to operate small switchboard.—Reply Box No. 331. D I ~ P E N S I N G l of drawings and watercolours by distinguished artists 
ce y gu 

qIDcor ee ae a ar a of the Leadon scene, and. places of beauty and historic 

N Applications a | 0 je int ti Cc ies.— 

MASTER which will be vacant in September, 1946. A A it [; URA eg Gaa.aness, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. SW. Opes daly 


(except Sundays) until November 10th, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
B . . . Admission 1/-. 
atteries of machines turning out & 


thousands of Kerfoots Tablets - i 
A Crihute of Remembrance to 


minute may seem a very long way 
NAPT from a Chemist's dispensary. Yet Beautify the Church 
For a Church Memorial of perp 


the same skill, exactitude and 
one of the most appropriate 

expressive forms is a Stained Glass 
Window. 

This R.A.F. Window depicts S. Michael. 
Executed in rich jewel-like colours, it 
makes a very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed. Sketch 
design and estimate gladly supplied. 


form of application and information regarding te position 
can be obtained from the CLERK to the Committee at Sidcot 
School, Winscombe. 








TUBERCULOSIS can be conquered. 


attention to detail are there, plus 
all the resources of modern large- 


CHRISTMAS SEALS HELP 


scale production, 


SEALS: Four Shillings per hundred 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. Kindly state Subject desired and 
RESEARCH : EDUCATION : PROPAGANDA Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire a ee 


Send stamps for Illustrated Booklets: 
“Stained Glass Windows.” 6d. 
*Commemorative Tablets.” 6d. 
“ Book of Inscriptions.” 36pp. 84. 


WRITE TO TAVISTOCK HOUSE, W.C.1. The Manufacturing Experience of 
Three Generations 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE KG.2! 



































PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOS'S. = . 367 EUSTON RD. 
3. Maile & Son Ltd. conpon, n.w.t. 
‘EE SL I” 
Entered as second-class mail ma ter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed in G t B n by St. CueMENTS Press, LTD., 
Portugal St., Kingswa W.C.2 published by Tug Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 Gowe: > London, W.C.1 Friday, November 2, 1945 
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